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For the Companion. 
HETTY’S EXPERIENCE. 
By Rebecea Harding Davis. 

The moon, which has, sitee time began, been 
summoned to shine on all fair and false loves, 
has illumined none that was more intense, or 
which was sworn to lonecr life than that of Iet- 
ty Vance and Cora Mellick. It was a case of 
affinity at first sight, I may say. 

IIctty was a square-built, light-haired, thick- 
nosed little girl when she entered the school; 
Caroline, or Cora, as she called herself, was tall, 
thin, chalky-skinifed, with lone ringlets, the 
color of taffy, but which ber admirers declared 
were the pure golden locks of Titian. She was 
a “sylph” in their eyes, a nymph— Undine. 
They gave her the name of every one of the 
“favre mavdes,” renowned in ancient song or 
story, of whom they had ever heard, from Jeph- 
thah’s daughter to Mary Stuart. 

Hetty fell a victim to this transcendent fair 
one, who soon perceived her adoration, and 
treated her with civility. Poor little Het felt 
elated as though Juno had summoned her to 
drive her peacocks through space. She wrote 
herself Hettie in all her books, forthwith. She 
put up her mop of straight hair in curl-papers 
that nizht. She felt the vague need of softening, 
of beautifying in body and mind, now that Cora 
was near and gracious to her. 

She began to read L. E. L., and to talk with a 
lisp, and to keep a diary, in which she adjured 
the moon in her loneliness, and “sighed” like 
her “for companionship, knowing it was in vain 
she shined alone.” 

IIettie wrote many fine things in her diary 
about this time, so fine that she could not be 
sure whether they were her own or L. E. L.’s. 

Mrs. Vance’s intention in moving into the 
town was to educate Hetty and her brothers as 
far as it was possible while her scanty means 
still lasted. 

Hetty knew perfectly well the immediate 
necessity there was for her to study while she 
had the chance, but her books lay unopened on 
the shelf until the school-bell rang, so busied 
Was she in composing poems to show to Cora. 

Mrs. Vanee spoke of the matter to the teacher, 
Miss Fenn, who was an old friend of hers. 

“The child seems to have caten a moral sort of 
hasheesh, and to have benumbed her faculties. 
She will have but a year at school, and she fills 
itup with worship of Miss Cora, who is but a 
sentimental, silly miss. They treat each other 
as lovers might, exchange sons, hair, corres- 
pond daily—yes, daily, I assure you,—through 
long, sixteen-page epistles,” said Mrs. Vance, 
With an annoyed lauzh, 

“Well, well,” replied Miss Fenn, soothingly, 
{tis a folly which will soon wear itself out. I 
should advise you not to interfere. It is a fre- 
quent outburst of girlish enthusiasm. But Iam 
Sorry you are able to give IIctty so short a time 
at school.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vanee. She felt her eyes 
fill, and her throat choking her. So she rose 
and endel the visit hastily. It was not Iletty 
alone. There was Ned at college, and John, not 
yet fit for a trade, and the babics, and”?—— 

If their father had but known, surely he would 
have stayed to battle out the long struggle with 
Poverty, rather than make that desperate ven- 
ture for gold in Idaho! 

People going by, saw only a little pleasant- 
looking woman, whose checks, they thought, 
ought to have been round and red, while they 
Were hageard, and her cyes sunken, which nature 
Meant to be bright and merry. But Mrs. Vance 
saw just then her big, broad-shouldered husband 
on the day he went away, with the children hang- 
Ing about him, and she, the most foolish child 
ofany, holding his hand in hers. She could not 
tito! If she had never Ict it go! Itwasa 
cold, stiff hand now, she thoteht. Somewhere 
the salt sea was washinz it to and fro, and lick- 


ing the dead face, which she should never kiss 
again, 


| 


The poor little woman staggered as she went 
along in the sunshine; the day when the news 
of the loss of the ship was brought to her came 
back all fresh again. 

As slic neared home, however, she tried to walix 
erect, to smile with courage. She had always 
been a helpless, inefficient little body until her 
husband died; but who was to keep up the house 
and give strength to the children if she failed? 

She went to the gate quickly, and with a nod 
and smile to the boys who were watching for 
her with grave faces. She never wished them 
to rernember a sad day in their childhood. 

“Mother,” said Ned, “there is a letter.”” Ie 
came out into the hall to mect her, the others 
following. 

“A letter?” 

“The C. Bank has failed.” 

Mrs. Vance was silent a minute. 
we have is gone, Edward.” 

“Yes, mother. But don’t you mind it, dear, 
dear—little woman.” He could not help calling 
her that as he hugged her in his arms. She was 
so little and so dear to him that the big, hulk- 
ing fellow’s heart ached with a sore tenderness. 
“Tean take care of you all. I'll look out fora 
situation to-morrow.” 

“No. Give me time to think, Ned. I’ll man- 
age without that. 

She hurried into her own room, while the ehil- 
dren were left without. ‘Whatever comes, Ned, 
old fellow,” said John, “you must not quit col- 
lege. There are but four months now before you 
take your degree, and you know a position is 
ensured you as soon as you have that.” 

“But in the meantime ?”—— 

“In the meantime we'll manage.” 

Now two months ago Hetty would have been 
in the midst of all this grief and trouble the 
most cager and helpful; but now she stood 
aloof. What would Cora say? 

In all romances loss of fortune was the test of 
true friendship. The friend rushed to the aid of 
the victim with purses of gold or jewels, or, at 
least, a burst of tears and embraces. Hetty was 
so engrossed in composing a letter which should 
convey the sad tidings most dramatically to Co- 
ra, that she quite forgot her mother, and the 
weight of trouble that she had to bear. 

The letter, however, was destined’ never to be 
sent. The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. Vance 
said nothing on the subject of her loss. On 
Monday morning, at breakfast, she said, in her 
bright, chirruppy way, (how well they knew all 
that it cost her!)— 

‘‘Now to business, boys and girls! My ar- 
rangemehts are made. You, Ned, must return 
to college. Your expenses there are paid. In 


“Then all 





the meantime, I, with Jenny and Hetty’s help, 
' can support the family for the winter, at least.” 
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“Why, what can I do, mother?” asked Hetty. 
“Must I leave school?” 

“I fear you must for a time, dear. Mr. True- 
man, the confectioner and toy merchant, you 
know, wants three saleswomen until after the 
holidays. I shall take one place, and under my 
care I think you and Jenny can fill two places.” 

It was in vain for Ned to argue and protest. 
Mrs. Vance was immovable. “It is the wisest 
course, my son,” she said, gently. “In six 
months you can give us essential aid. You 
must be patient until then.” 

The prospect of the candy shop had its attrac- 
tions forIIetty. Ilere was romance! Here were 
reverses! She pictured Cora, like a lovely hero- 
ine of a five-act drama, flying into Trueman’s, 
crying out, “My own Estelle!” for they had each 
a new name for friendship. 

Hetty, on her way to the shop, was rather 
cross and grumpish with her mother, simply 
from absence of mind. It was so stvect when 
trouble came, to have a friend! 

At the door their mother stopped. ‘0 girls, I 
am so afraid!” looking at the crowd of people, 
pushing in and out. She was a shyer and more 
sensitive woman than they would ever be. 

The balmy aroma of friendship surrounded 
Hetty during the first day; but in imagination 
only she saw or heard any thing of Cora. 

Her mother, turning to licr now and tlicn for 
some look or word of sympathy, was met by a 
vacant stare. Mother's, and sisters, and family 
tics aro apt to appear irksome and common- 
place to young girls in Hetty’s condition. 

Just before the shop closed, however, Mrs. 
Vance saw a bright color rise to Hetty’s face, 
and her eyes begin to sparkle. ‘Two or three 
school-girls came in, in front Cora Mellick, 

Hetty leaned eagerly across the counter. Co- 
ra stared, grew red. “Hetty Vance!” she ex- 
claimed; and then, turning away, cried in her 
shrill falsetto, “Why, girls, here is Het Vance 
turned taffy girl! and her mother another!” 

Hetty stood irresolute for 2 minute, as though 
she had been struck a blow. Then she said, 
quietly, “It is very good taffy. Shall I measure 
you out some?” 

“There is one girl, at least,’ said Mr. Truc- 
man, aloud, “who will never forget slie is a lady, 
whatever her occupation.” 

Cora went out, with a giggle. It was dark 
when Hetty left the shop. She clung to Mrs 
Vance’s arm, sobbing, “O mother, mother!” 

“Never mind, Hetty,” stroking her hair softly. 
“Don’t think there is no such thing as friend- 
ship in the world because of your first foolish 
mistake in what it was.” 

But the comfort was cold to Hetty. Ina few 
weeks she brightened into her old cordial self 
again, ‘the roughnesses all forgotten. 





But the winter was a cold and hard one. The 
children were poorly clothed and barely fed. 
Left to themselves all day, they squabbled and 
idled the time away. Hetty and Jenny were 
learning loud, vulgat habits from contact with 
crowds of people. Mrs. Vance’s heart ached. 

“It may be a good discipline for men and 
women, this poverty,” she said one night as 
they were nearing home, “but it is bitter and 
narrow for children. But what can I do?” 

“What a light those children have!” cricd 
Jenny. “Itis like an illumination. And such 
a fire! Sce how it crackles and fiashes! Why, 
who is there?” as a man’s shadow crossed the 
curtain. “O mother, mother!” for Mrs. Vanee, 
with a wild cry, had sunk down on the doorstep. 

The next minute the door was flung open, and 
their father himself sprang out, and, lifting her 
up, carried herin as though she had been a baby. 

And so the troubles of the Vances were over, 
for the long-lost adventurer, if he had not 
brought home cnough gold to make him a 
wealthy man, had sufficient to keep them all in 
comfort. 





For the Companion. 
JOHN MORAN’S HUOSKING, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The story is that a celebrated temperance Iec+ 
turer once came to Hilton accompanied by a 
committee of three and a band of music, having 
been sent hither by some society for the purpose 
of forming an order of the Sons of Temperance, 

The Hiltonites all turned out to hear him, as 
they would have turned out to sce a Chinese 
juggler, or a Seminole in his war-paint. When, 
however, at the close of his Iccture, he called 
upon those to come forward who wished to sign 
the pledge, and enroll themselves among the 
Sons of Temperance, only one approached the 
platform, and that was Jolin Moran, then a 
youth of sixteen. 

Nothing daunted, he put his name down in a 
good, firm hand, amid the laughter and jccr's of 
the andience, 

What made the affair more ludicrous was the 
fact that the lecturer had announced a process 
sion as part of the programme, So shortly afict 
the audience were dismissed the Iceturer hime 
self, the three committee-men and John Moran 
were seen marching through the streets, escorts 
ed by the band, and followed by a hooting 
crowd of boys. 

That night there was an impromptu ball in 
Hilton, where half inebriated revellers danced 
in the small hours of the morning, to the music 
of the sclf-same band, who, conceiving that they 
had done their duty to the cause of temperance, 
were only too happy to find another engage» 
ment awaiting them. 

“So your mission to Hilton was a failute,” 
some one remarked to the lecturer afterward. 

‘T think not,” said he. “The good sced did 
not fall wholly on stony ground, It may take 
ita long time to fructify, but I have hope of 
Hilton, yet.” 

The Hilton people, on the other hand, consid- 
ered that they had won a signal victory over the 
reformers, and not one among them believed 
that John Moran would stand by his pledee. 
But stand by it he did, in spite of the tempta- 
tions which beset him on every hand, and grew 
up to be a steady, industrious, thriving young 
man. 

If he was unpopular with his neighbors, it is 
not to be wondered at, for his conduct seemed a 
constant reproach to them, and they rejoiced in 
every opportunity to annoy and circumvent 
him. 

A notable opportunity occurred one autumn, 
when, according to the customs of the place, 
John bade them all to a husking in his barn. 

“Yes, we'll come, all hands of us, if you'll do 
as other folks do, and furnish the ‘O be joy- 
ful,’ ”’ said Luke Witherspoon, 

John shook his head. 





“Well, then, I don’t see but you'll have to do 
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your own husking; none of your cold water af-! but we’ve changed our minds, at least as to the! speech.” M. Candolle, a French author, is op-| be obliged to get another carver to take your 


fairs for us,”.said Luke; and what Luke said 


was re-echoed by all the rest, for he was the | about your husking, if you’ll let us come in.” 


leading spirit among them. So the word went 


round, “None of your cold water affairs for us,” | 
And the consequence was, that the husking was | 
a failure, and the bountiful supper which Aunt | 


Mercy, John’s housekeeper, had provided, re- 
mained untouched. He afterward distributed it 
among the poor old women of the village, re- 
marking, cheerfully, that it had “done some 
good, anyhow.” 

But although he made the best of the matter, 
there was a pang at his heart; for he was natu- 
rally of a social disposition, and it was hard to 
be cut off from the companionship of those of 
his own age and station; and this was only one 
of many slights he had received. Moreover, be- 
ing left to his own resources in the matter of 
the husking was no slight inconvenience. 

Sitting one evening alone in his barn, strip- 
ping the golden ears by the light of a lantern, 
and feeling, it must be confessed, rather solitary 
and forlorn, he thought he heard a faint sound 
of music, and wondered to himself what was 
going on. 

To his surprise it came nearer, and seemed to 
be approaching the barn, and soon he heard the 
sound of footsteps on the frozen ground, and 
the music resolved itself into a single violin. 

The thought flashed through his mind that 
Luke Witherspoon and his gang were coming 
to execute some of their threats, vague rumors 
of which had, from time to time, reached him. 
He apprehended nothing more than some prac- 
tical joke, albeit it might be rough in its nature, 
for he did not believe they would dare go be- 
yond that, lest the law should lay its hand on 
them. 

One of Luke’s threats was to “give him all 
the cold water he wanted,” which John inter- 
preted as meaning a bath in the horse-pond, or 
under the pump. 

“As well now as ever,” he said to himself, 
rising from his three-legged stool. 

All was now silent without. A moment after 
there was a gentle rap at the door, 

Ile strode forward and opened it without hes- 
itation, but the sight which greeted him was 
very different from that which he had expected. 
Instead of Luke Witherspoon there stood Aquila 
Nudd, a tall, handsome young woman, the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer, surrounded 
by some twenty of the women and girls of Hil- 
ton. Before John had recovered from his sur- 
prise, old Jerry Thorn, the fiadler, their sole es- 
cort of the masculine gender, struck up a horn- 
pipe, and they all filed into the barn. The mu- 
sic ceased, and Aquila said,— 

“Mr. Moran; we, the Daughters of Temper- 
ance, have heard of the treatment you have re- 
ceived, and have come, not only to express our 
sympathy and respect for you, but to aid you 
with our hands; so if you and old Jerry here— 
O, Lbeg pardon! I mean if you and the mem- 
bers of the band’”—— 

“Hear, hear!’ cried old Jerry. 

“If you and the members of the band will 
hang up our lanterns, we will set to work with- 
out further delay.” 

“Miss Nudd, and you, ladies,” said John, 
with the declamation bow he had learned at the 
academy, “you will never know, for [ cannot 
tell you, what a burden you have lifted from 
my heart. I thought I stood alone, and I find I 
have the sympathy of those whose sympathy is 
most valuable. [ cannot thank you as I should, 
but Tam sure I appreciate the womanly feeling 
which dictated this movement.” 

“Amen! Three cheers for the women!” cried 
old Jerry. ‘ ‘Now fetch a short ladder, and we'll 
hang up the lanterns about the quickest. It’s 
all very well to talk about sympathy and all 
that, but sympathy never’ll husk that are corn, 
I’m thinking.” 

Laughter and applause greeted Jerry’s speech, 
and the lanterns were speedily sending a cheery 
glow to the furthest corners of the building, as 
well as lighting up the circle of happy faces be- 
neath them. 

An hour passed merrily away, and again there 
was heard the trampling of feet on frozen 
ground, mingled with loud voices; then the 
barn door was thrown rudely open, and Luke 
Witherspoon stood within it. 

“If this aint a pretty go!” cried he. “Just 
look here, boys!’’ and at this injunction numer- 
ous heads were seen pressing forward over his 
shoulders. 

“Well, my friends,” said John Moran quietly, 
rising from his seat and facing the new comers, 
who continued to gaze without replying. “Will 
you state your errand?” asked John. 

“In a minute,” said Luke; then, after some 
whispering with his comrades, he said, “The 
truth is, we came meaning to have a little fun; 
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kind of fun. And we are ready to help you 

“No, that you sha’n’t,” said Aquila Nudd, 
springing up and coming forward. “O, I know 
you, Luke Witherspoon, and I can give a guess | 
as tothe kind of fun you were bent upon; Sa-| 
tan never yet wanted an agent to do his errands 
since you came among us, and never will till 
you reach the drunkard’s grave, where you’re 
bound. But you may as well go away this 
time, for there’s no place for you here. We’re 
all temperance people; yes, every one of us. 
Old Jerry has signed the pledge, and all, and we 
mean to keep it, and there’s going to be new 
times in Hilton. There aint a girl here but 
what’s bound she’ll live single all her days 
sooner than marry any but a temperance man. 
As to those among us who are so unfortunate 
as to be tied to some of you already, I suppose 
they’ll have to live with you and fight it out on 
that line, but they’re resolved to save their chil- 
dren, if it’s in the power of woman to do it.” 
For a moment Luke’s assurance forsook him, 
and when he recovered himself sufficiently to 
speak, it was with none of his usual bravado. 
“We don’t mean to make any disturbance. 
We don’t, ’pon honor, and we'll promise not to 
drink all the evening.” 

“That wont do; but if you’ll promise not to 
drink a drop as long as you live,—in short if 
you'll sign our pledge, you may come in.” 
“Thunder! that’s putting it a little too 
strong,” said Luke, turning away. ‘Come, 
hoys, let’s go where we shall be more welcome.” 
But there was a division among Luke’s fol- 
lowers, and finally six among them declared 
their willingness to accept the terms, and were 
allowed to enter; that this reinforcement added 
much to the hilarity of the occasion you may 
well imagine. 

At nine o’clock their task being completed, 
John said,— 

“As you have taken me by surprise this even- 
ing, friends, I cannot entertain you as I would; 
but let us adjourn to the house, where we can 
find apples and hickory-nuts at least, and Jerry, 
I’m sure, will give us some music.” 

“That [ will,—Vll begin now,” cried Jerry, 
seizing his violin; ‘forward, march!” 

But at the house a new surprise awaited John, 
for the first thing he saw when he opened the 
kitchen door, was a table extending the length 
of the room, covered with brown-bread and 
baked beans, cold tongue and cold fowl, pastry 
and cakes, with fancy dishes too numerous to 
mention, while the aroma of tea and coffee were 
struggling together for mastery in the atmos- 
phere, 

Had Aunt Mercy, then, an Aladdin’s lamp 
by means of which she could provide a feast 
without materials? No; a glance at the smil- 
ing faces of the Daughters of Temperance 
showed who the magicians were, and what 
magic they had used. In plain words, they had 
brought their own provisions, and left a delega- 
tion in the house with Aunt Mercy to see them 
properly arranged and set forth. 

From this evening was dated a change in the 
society of Hilton, though in fact the good seed 
was, as the lecturer had said, sown long before, 
and had been quietly germinating all this time. 

Of course the new movement met with much 
opposition; but it could not be put down. As 
one notorious drunkard who was drawn into 
the reform, said,— 

“T could ’a’ stood it ont against any one 
woman, or any dozen women, but when all the 
women in town join together, it’s no go; we’ve 
either got to surrender or run away.” 

From that evening, too, dated John Moran’s 
particular interest in Aquila Nudd, and when 
they were married there was a shaking of heads, 
and more than once was the remark made,— 

“If she don’t lead him a life, I’m mistaken.” 

And had she married a man whom she could 
not respect, doubtless she would have “led him 
a life,” for she was, as we have seen, a high- 
spirited girl, but marrying John Moran, she had 
no temptation to violate the Scriptural injunc- 
tion, “Let the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” 

She had reverenced him before she was his 
wife, and how could she fail to do so afterward ? 
To yield obedience to him was only to yield 
obedience to her own convictions, and those 
only who did not understand or duly consider 
this, marvelled at the peace and harmony which 
reigned in their household. 

———__+@s—__—__—__ 

LATIN AND EnGLtsn.—The study of dead lan- 
guages is chiefly for the sake of mental training, 
and for the written gems of thought buried up 
in them; but the study of different lining lan- 
guages must be more or less 2 necessity, until 
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posed to the study of Latin because the English 

will yet be the universal language, and it is! 
destined to be so because important words were 

put first in its sentences. He thinks that to read 

one of Horace’s odes to an unlettered artsian, | 
placing words in the same relative positions that | 
they occupy in the original, would sugvest to 

him the idea of a dwelling-house with the en- 

trance-door in the third story, 
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INNOCENCE. 


Beautiful thing! Thou art come in love, 
With gentle gales from the world above; 
Breathing of pureness, breathing of bliss, 
Bearing our spirits away from this 
To the better thoughts, to the brighter skies, 
Where heaven’s eternal sunshine lies; 
Winning our hearts with a blessed guile, 
With that infant look and angel smile. 
Bisnor DOANE. 
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For the Companion. 

VERNOT, THE BOY WOOD-CARVER. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Among the countless varieties of skilled labor | 

in the city of New York, none, perhaps, show 

more pleasing or really remarkable results than 

wood-carving. 

Not far from Broadway, some years ago, a 

worthy German gentleman, named Conrad, 

owned a shop and dealt in all kinds of novelty 

wood-work, 

For a long time he had but one carver. This 
was a Frenchman, named Gautier, a great, mo- | 
rose, disagreeable fellow, whose only evident 
recommendation was his wonderful skill. 
Almost a giant in size, Gautier was further 
conspicuous by his broad, red face, his gray 
moustache that turned up at the ends, and his 
heavy eyebrows that came down over his eyes, 
shadowing his whole visage with a continued 
frown. In fact, his peculiar appearance made 
him a noted figure on the street, and people, 
noticing his burly form and sinister face, said 
it was no wonder Conrad never had but one 
carver, for none would serve in the shop with 
such a surly monster for a fellow-workman, 
However, to the astonishment of all, one 
bright morning a new carver was actually seen 
seated near the second shop-window, not fifteen 
feet from big Gautier, and at work as busy asa 
hee. 

He was a mere boy, thin, and pale-faced, and 
frail-looking, and customers who came in asked, 
“Who is he, and where does he come from?” 

“0,” said Conrad, “he is a little French boy, 
named Vernot. He speaks English well, and he 
is really a fine carver. He has great imagina- 
tion. I was forced to employ somebody, because 
the Industrial Exhibition comes next fall, and 
as Gauticr is spending most of his time on a 
splendid cabinet to be shown there, I wanted 
some one to do my regular work.” 

“But how does Gautier like your hiring an- 
other hand?” ; 

“O, he’s as jealous as a turkey, but I can’t 
help that. It would make you laugh to watch 
him glare at poor little Vernot there. You 
would think he wanted to swallow him, cap, 
apron and all.” 

“Vernot is a little fellow! 
pect much from him.” 

“True enough; but he’s full of fine fancies, 
and he shows such genius in his cutting. He 
was born for the business. He has just arrived 
in this country from London, and Ill tell you 
privately, [believe that, small as heis, he is a 
better carver than Gautier himself!” 

It was not long before the astounded Gautier 
made the discovery that he had a rival. 

Suspended in the windows and show-cases of 
the shop there soon began to appear the most 
elegant ornaments of fruit-work, flower-work, 
leaf-work, arabesque and detached designs of 
animals and birds, many of which he saw sur- 
passed his in conception and even in delicacy 
of finish. 

Gloomy enough before, he was miserable now 
with envy. Vernot caught him glowering at 
him so often and with such evident ill-will, that 
he began to be afraid of him. He exerted him- 
self to keep on good terms with his huge shop- 
mate, and occasionally volunteered a pleasant 
word to introduce conversation, but the growls 
he got in response soon reduced him to silence. 

It was not lone before Vernot found out what 
it was that Gautier was at work upon; and then 
he learned about the great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. 

His ambition kindled immediately. 

“If Gautier is going to make a cabinet to ex- 
hibit for the gold-medal prize for the best wood- 
carving, why cannot I have a chance to do the 
same?” 

“Because it would interfere with your regular 





One would not ex- 








the whole carth is “of one language and one 


place, and like as not he would want to makea 
prize piece for the Exhibition, and then there 
must be somebody to do his work, and so in q 
short time I should have the shop full of men.” 

“But,” pleaded little Vernot, “I can work after 
hours.” 

“Then you will be worn and tired.” 

“But I can work a little at a time.” 

“Then your specimen will not be finished in 
season.” 

“But if I do your regular work as well as ever, 
you wont prevent me from trying, will you, 
sir?” asked Vernot, anxiously. 

“No,” responded Conrad, good-naturedly, 
“but really, [ do not want to see you making 
yourself sick.” 

Sick!’ exclaimed Vernot, standing erect 
with burning eyes; ‘“‘sick! I’m as strong as two 
lions.” 

Conrad laughed and looked doubtingly on the 
boy’s thin arms, and narrow chest, and broad 
white forehead. Finally he gave him permis. 
sion to select from his wareroom such woods as 
pleased him best. Vernot began his work at 
once with great enthusiasm. 

Two months later our young artist had an ex- 
quisite miniature cabinet almost finished. 
Gautier’s masterpiece was quite done, and it 
was the finest he had ever made. 

But now he was in a rage of envy, for Ver- 
not’s work was far more ingenious and heauti- 
ful than his own. He felt sure that the award. 
ing officers would unhesitatingly grant the prize 
to his rival. 

Gautier had done his work mostly at home, 
allowing no one to look upon it but himself, so 
that the boy labored on, not knowing what a 
triumph he was achieving. He worked openly, 
and now, by Conrad’s permission, in the regu- 
lar hours. 

Daily his anxiety and excitement increased, 
He feared that Gautier had outdone him, and he 
did his very best. ; 

The cabinet was truly a wonder of workman- 
ship. It was a Greek temple of the size of a la- 
dy’s work-box (for which indeed it was meant to 
serve whenever put to use), and fit for a princess 
it would be when it finally came from Vernot’s 
hands. The little mimic columns, fluted with 
the smoothness and precision of photography, 
were finished at the top all alike with frieze, en- 
tablature and architrave, in perfect imitation 
of the acanthus-leaf Corinthian “capital,” and 
above on the facade or pediment of the portico 
and all around under the cornice were beautiful 
classic scenes and groups of tiny figures done in 
relict. 

These picture carvings were the real marvel, 
for they were designed with so much spirit and 
so exquisitely cut that every figure seemed al- 
most to live and move. 

As this dainty piece of handiwork approached 
completion poor Vernot was in a continual wor- 
ry lest something should happen to it. He 
passed sleepless nights, and was never at his ease 
unless he had his cxbinet in sight. So delicate 
and fine were some of the carvings that he knew 
the lightest blow would break or mar them, and 
he was accustomed to place a large bell-glass 
over his work when not employed upon it. 

But the idea of its injury or destruction so 
tormented him that he finally made up his mind 
to ask permission of Conrad to spend his nights 
in the shop until it was finished. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, boy?” quoth 
Conrad, when he made the request. 

“Q, it’s only anxiety, I suppose, sir; but if 
there were robbers or a fire, I could save it, per 
haps, if I were near by.” 

“But there will be no place where you can 
sleep.” 

“O yes, [ean make a comfortable mattress of 
the chair-cushions upon the floor.” 

Vernot seemed so much in earnest that his 
employer finally said, ‘Well, well, have your 
own way.” 

It was hardly ten minutes after this convers% 
tion when Vernot, who was at work on his cab 
inet with his little steel chisels, felt a hot breath 
on his hair, and looked up to find the terrible 
Gautier watching him. The man’s red face was 
darkened with even more than its wonted scow!, 
and his fierce eyes moved first uneasily from 
the young artist to his work and back again, 
and then settled enviously upon the beautiful 
tracing to which the boy’s thin hand was giving 
the last touches. ; 

Vernot shivered, for though Guthrie sid 
nothing, he had never seen him look so black 
and resentful. 

When night came Vernot went out and pur 
chased a few sandwiches, and then quietly 

turned to the shop after he had seen Gautiet 
come out and walk up the street. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Jook at his little cabinet which lay in its place | tals surrounding the apartments, at intervals, | and cruel. 


under the bell-glass, and then, after arranging 
the cushions for his bed, he lay down and tried 
to sleep. But the novelty of the situation and 
his anxiety kept him awake; to tell the truth, he 
felt somewhat afraid, in spite of himself. 

Ten o’clock came and then eleven. All now 
was still in the street except the occasional 
sound of a policeman’s footsteps or the hasty 
tread of some belated passenger to the ferries. 

At half-past eleven Vernot was aroused by a 
light noise as of somebody at the lock of the 
door. Peering around the edge of the counter, 
he saw the door open and a tall man step in- 
side, closing it softly behind him. 

As the moonlight fell on the man’s figure, he 
recoxnized Gautier. He saw something glitter 
in his hand, and this, to Vernot’s boyish imag- 
ination, was nothing less terrible than a dagger 
or knife, though in reality it was only the long, 
steel door-key. 

Filled with terror, he crouched down in his 
place and almost held his breath. 

He saw Gautier walk noiselessly toward his 
little cabinet. 

The poor boy’s heart fluttered like a bird in a 
cage. Gautier mounted Vernot’s bench and 
took from a shelf above it a heavy lead statuette 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, that was standing there. 
Then he got down again. In spite of his fear, 
Vernot’s anxiety and curiosity forced him to his 
feet. He did not have to wait long to see what 
his enemy would do. 

Gautier put the statuette down, and then after 
looking carefully about him, he raised the bell- 
glass from over Vernot’s cabinet and put it 
aside. Then he stretched out his huge hand, 
and in a second more, Vernot, petrified with fear 
and dismay, heard a crunching sound which he 
knew the meaning of too well. His exquisite 
work was already a ruin. 

Vernot, shaking from head to foot, crept for- 
ward to see. Amid the agony of his loss the 
truth flashed upon him of his shop-mate’s wick- 
ed jealousy and of the real perfection of his own 
work, that could excite such a rival’s envy and 
hatred. And now all that perfection lay in 
fragments before him! 

Gautier presently replaced the bell-glass over 
the ruin he had made, and then he dashed the 
leaden statuette down upon it, shivering the 
glass into a hundred pieces. The noise was evi- 
dently greater than he thought it would be, and 
apparently fearful that some policeman in the 
street might have heard it, he suddenly turned 
around to hurry away. At that moment he 
caught sight of the figure and white face of Ver- 
not, standing horror-stricken, where he had come 
forward into the full glow of the moon. 

Appalled at the sudden apparition, Gautier 
uttered a cry and fled out of the door, shutting 
it behind him. Vernot fell upon the floor in a 
faint and lay there for several hours. 

In the morning, Conrad coming early to his 
shop, as was his custom, found the door closed 
as usual, for it had a spring lock, and Gautier 
had fastened it by simply closing it. 

It was not until he entered that he discovered 
what had transpired. Vernot was weeping, 
with his head buried amid the fragments of his 
precious cabinet. 

His master, astounded and overcome with 
pity, asked him innumerable questions. 

But Vernot shook his head. 

“What! will you not tell me how it was 
broken ?”” 

“T cannot, sir—I cannot!” responded Vernot, 
in a fresh agony of tears. 

“Was it an accident, Vernot, or was it done 
by design, or?”—— 

Vernot gave him an appealing look, and Con- 
rad grew silent and reflective. 

“Ah—ha!’” said he to himself, after a minute’s 
pause, shaking his head slowly, “I think—that 
—I—see—how—it—is. O, the villain!” 

Then he approached Vernot and placed his 
hand on his forehead. 

The poor lad was in a high fever. His pulse 
was rapid, and his flesh was hot and flushed. 

“Boy,” said the master, kindly but firmly, “I 
shall have to carry you to my house and give 
youin care of my wife. You are likely to be 
very ill.” 

An hour later than this poor Vernot was safe 
in a comfortable room and under the charge of 
& physician. 

A month after these events the great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of the State was drawing to a 
close. In a large and beautiful rotunda were 
gathered several hundred people, ladies, gentle- 
men, workmen and inventors, who were listen- 
ing to the reading of the list of workmen to 
whom prizes had been awarded. 

The great hall was hung with banners and 
flags; great urns filled with flowers and rich 
Plants stood upon cvery hand, and upon pedes- 





were statues of marble. 
musicians, at intervals, played delicious music, 


{and the warm air was filled with rare perfume. 


The gentleman who was reading the names had 
a full, loud voice, and it was easy to hear what 
he said in all parts of the great hall. Some of 
the exhibitors received bronze prizes, some sil- 
ver, and some gold. Those who won the silver 
medals were applauded a little, and those who 
won gold medals were applauded a great deal. 
When a name was read, the person bearing it 
went forward, in front of all the people. 

Beside one of the pedestals and in the shadow 
of a great statue of an Indian, there was an in- 
valid’s carriage, containing a feeble but bright- 
looking boy. It was our friend, Vernot. Be- 
hind him was his old employer, Conrad, with his 
wife and four or five of his friends, skilful wood- 
carvers, who had heard of Vernot’s misfortune, 
and had come to see him and express their sym- 
pathy. Vernot shook hands with them, and he 
smiled a little, though his heart was heavy. 

He could not help thinking how hard it was 
that he who deserved and had really earned a 
prize for skill and workmanship, should have 
been so unfortunate. “But,” he said to himself, 
*T shall try again another year. I wonder 
where Gautier is?” 

He made inquiry, but none could or would 
tellhim. “But his cabinet is there on exhibi- 
tion, isn’t it?” he asked Conrad. 

“Y—yes.” 

“And will he get a prize?” 

““Y—yes, perhaps so.” 

His master laughed a little. 

At this moment the band played and the peo- 
ple began to move around. In five minutes 
more the bustle ceased again. Conrad whispered 
to Vernot, “They are going to read the list of 
those who get prizes for carving in wood. 
Would you like to move forward a little?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Vernot. 

In a moment his carriage was pushed over the 
floor, and many in the crowd looked curiously 
at his pale features and languid frame. 

The little carriage did not stop until it reached 
the front of the multitude, near the space where 
the prize-distributors were. 

The gentleman began toread more names and 
Vernot was entertained to see the fortunate ones 
march forward, but he could not repress a sigh. 
“O, if I were only one of them,” thought he. 
Suddenly the reader cried out,— 

“T will now read the name of the one person 
who has taken a gold medal for the most ex- 
quisite carving in wood; and I am permitted to 
add, that the committee who awarded it to him, 
take the liberty of especially complimenting him 
upon his beautiful work. That person is Paul 
Vernot.”’ 

Astonished beyond measure, our young hero 
half-jumped out of his little carriage. 

Immediately he felt himself wheeled forward, 
and looking around in amazement, instead of 
Conrad or his kind wife, he beheld, pushin at 
the rail behind, the red face and grizzled lair of 
the terrible Gautier. 

Before he could collect his senses there was 
placed in his hand a morocco case containing a 
gold medal which glistened like a yellow star. 
He had a dim idea that the people applauded 
and that he was surrounded by a throng of 
pleasant faces. 

But he was wheeled quickly back through the 
crowd, and in a moment more he again reached 
the quiet nook beside the great statue. His em- 
ployer came forward and sat down beside him. 
Vernot was weeping and unable to utter a word. 

“Vernot,”’ said the kind-hearted Conrad, “I 
have something to tell you. From the first, I 
believed that Gautier destroyed your cabinet. 
But he came to me that same day and implored 
me to let him repair it and place it in the Exhi- 
bition. He did not tell me his secret, but I per- 
mitted him to do as he wished and I said noth- 
ing. He accomplished the difficult feat of put- 
ting the shattered fragments together. He 
threw aside his own cabinet, and labored day 
and night until yours was finished. Then he 
brought it here. It has earned a medal. I am 
glad, my dear boy, I am very glad. You shall 
have a place in my shop as long as you wish to 
stay, and also better wages than any one else 
gets who carves. But here is Gautier; he has 
something to say to you.” 

Gautier came and satdown. He could hardly 
speak. His voice trembled and his hands shook. 

“Vernot,” he whispered, ‘‘will you forgive me? 
I—I was a villain to treat you so. I—I am sor- 
-” 

Vernot put out his thin and wasted hand. 

Gautier took it in one of his broad palms, and 
after a brief silence said, “I have always been a 
savage since my little hov died. I have never 
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But—but, now I hope I am better. 


A band of a hundred | You did not shame me for what I did on that 


unhappy night. 1 did not expect to be treated 
so. I wish you would let me bea friend to you, 
my lad, will You?—say—will you?” and the 
heavy red face, with its old scowl all gone, 
turned itself toward the boy, and the gray eyes 
which had always been so fierce and hard, looked 
upon him, softened with tears of real affection 
and penitence. ; 

“O Gautier,” sobbed he, “how could I do oth- 
erwise? You have been more kind than cruel, 
and Iam happier than I should have been had 
you not—not” 

He blushed and stammered, and then they 
ended it by shaking hands mutually. 








——ASP 


CHRIST INTERCEDING. 


Teacher of teachers! Priest of priests! 
The sweet, strong prayer 
Must rise to free, 
First Levi, then all Israel, from the snare. 
Thou art our Moses out of sight, 
Speak for us, or we perish quite. 


From thee 


KEBLE. 
i 


For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 
By Charles E, Hurd. 

It is not a pleasant thing at any time to mingle 
with people whose language you cannot understand, 
even if they have the best intentions toward you; 
but when one finds himself alone in the midst of a 
crowd of angry barbarians, and unable to say a word 
to them which they can understand, the situation 
becomes dangerous as well as unpleasant. 

In the summer of 1860 the brig Simoon was lying 
off the Chinese port of Macao. None of the crew had 
been allowed to go on shore, and, with a single ex- 
ception, none expressed any desire to do so. 

This exception was the son of the captain, Jack 
Morris, a reckless, adventurous lad of nineteen. He 
had begged permission of his father to accompany 
him on the voyage, and was determined to lose no 
opportunity of visiting as many places as possible 
during the cruise. 

He had been on shore at Penang; he had wandered 
through the crooked streets of Simoda, and studied 
the street life of that quaint Japanese city, but his 
feet had never yet pressed Chinese soil. The mere 
sight of the junks which swarmed in the harbor, and 
of the jabbering, yellow-faced Chinese boatmen 
which beset the brig from morning till night for the 
purpose of trading with the sailors, did not satisfy 
him. He longed to visit the shore and see the 
strange sights of a Chinese city, and fully determined 
to do so. 

There were two or three old sailors on board who 
had on former voyages visited Canton and other 
Chinese ports, and Jack, in confidence, told one of 
them of his determination. 

“Take my advice,” said the old salt, “and don’t 
you think of going on such a fool’s errand. These 
Chinamen hate foreigners, and you’ll git into trou- 
iene I don’t believe it!” returned Jack. 
“Look at these boatmen about the ship—they’re as 
good-natured as kittens, and wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
Anyhow, I'm going ashore to see the sights and 
have some fun.” 

“You'll be sorry if you do,” said the sailor, ‘‘and 
besides, the captain’ll be angry.” 

“I don’t care if heis. I’m not going to be cooped 
up in this old brig without seeing the sights when 
we enter port. What’s the use of going away from 
home if you can’t see the world? Come, go with 
me. You're the last man to be afraid of a little fun! 
We can have a jolly time with the pigtails, and no 
one’ll be the wiser.” 

“Be the wiser? You’ll be the wiser, let me tell 
you, if you go. No, my lad, I'll run no risks. Be- 
sides, you’re disobeyin’ the captain’s orders, and not 
doin’ as you ought to do by the old man. He’s 
your father, and, bless me, if you were my boy you’d 
get a touch of the rope’s end if you took things 
into your own hand after this fashion.” 

Jack was angry, and turned on his heel and went 
to another part of the brig. He determined, how- 
ever, to go ashore at any risk. And there was really 
serious risk, for, at the time of which I am writing, 
the Chinese were far more exclusive and bitter 
toward foreigners than at the present day. Within 
ten years there has been a great change in their 
treatment of foreigners, especially in the seaports. 

An hour later, Jack had formed his plans. Watch- 
ing an opportunity, he bargained by signs with a 
boatman to bring him the next day a Chinese dress; 
and it was hardly eight o’clock on the following 
morning before the Chinaman was at the side of the 
brig, and Jack had contrived to take the dress from 
him, and to smuggle it aboard without being noticed 
by any of the crew. 

While most of the crew were at breakfast in the 
forecastle and his father was on deck, he entered his 
father’s cabin and hastily put on the Chinese dress 
over his own clothes. Then, looking out of the win- 
dow in the stern of the vessel, he beckoned to the 
Chinaman to pull his boat under the stern. Fortune 
seemed tofavor the boy, for just then a sailor who 
was engaged in painting the bows of the brig lost 
his balance and fell with a loud splash into the 
water. 

He was in no danger, but the captain rushed to the 





bows to render help, if anv was needed: and just then 


loved any one since then, and I have been selfish , Jack crept out of the stern window and dropped into 


the boat, motioning to the Chinaman to take him 
ashore. 

Not a word was said, but, with a grin, which 
showed that he understood that Jack wished to get 
away secretly, the boatman pulled for the shore, 
which was safely reached in half an hour. 

Tossing a silver dollar to the boatman, Jack sprang 
on land. He feared his flight might be discovered, 
and a party sent in pursuit. So he hurried away 
from the shore, turning first to the right and then 
to the left, so that he might not be followed. 

At last he slackened his pace and looked about him. 
He was in one of the worst localities of the city. 
The buildings on either side were unlike any thing 
he had ever seen before, even in Japan. They were 
of bamboo, and only one story in height, covered 
with a curious kind of thatch, while the street itself 
was not more than a dozen feet in width. 

He had not gone a hundred rods before his strange 
appearance attracted quite a crowd of Chinamen. 
They soon began to follow him, grinning and chat- 
tering, and the boys stood in his path and leered in 
his face, shrugging their shoulders, and putting 
themselves in all sorts of insulting positions. The 
crowd increased every moment, jabbering, scream- 
ing and gesticulating. This was an unexpected 
state of things for Jack. He was considerably fright- 
ened, and hurried on, trying to look unconcerned, 
and paying no attention to the noisy crowd. 

At last, to his relief, they began to drop off, the 
reason, as he afterward found, being that they were 
approaching a portion of the city which, for some 
reason, they dared not enter. 

It was evidently a more respectable quarter, for 
the buildings were more costly and elaborate, and 
the streets were cleaner and wider. 

It was evident, too, from the conduct of the Chi- 
namen he passed, that the sight of a foreigner was 
no novelty, for though each man scanned his face 
and his dress with some curiosity, he was not fol- 
lowed. Concluding that he was near that section 
of the city devoted to the residence of foreigners, 
and feeling sure that he would be first sought 
there, by his father, he turned into a long, narrow 
street that seemed to run back into the country, and 
walked rapidly on. 

The houses soon became less crowded, and the gar- 
dens larger, and he passed a curiously constructed 
temple, around which were grouped aged China- 
men, whether priests or beggars Jack could not de- 
termine, 

All at once he heard a sound of gongs and of bells. 
He turned and saw in a lane which led directly to 
where he was standing, a procession slowly ap- 
proaching, which he thought must be a funeral. 

What seemed to be the body was borne upon a 
kind of bier, much like those he had seen at home, 
while in front and behind marched the friends of 
the deceased, furiously beating gongs to keep away 
the evil spirits which were believed to trouble the 
dead. In the rear walked a fat little Chinarhan, 
who, with an air of extreme solemnity, scattered 
along the road little bits of bright yellow paper. 

The Chinese believe that when a man dies, two 
spirits, one good and the other evil, contend for the 
possession of the dead. The great desire of the evil 
spirit is to secure the coins which are always buried 
with the body to defray the expenses on the journey 
toward heaven. 

The strife continues until the grave is reached, 
when it is relinquished by one or the other. As soon 
as the procession starts, the friends begin to scatter 
these bits of yellow paper. They believe that the 
evil spirit, seeing them, will suppose they are gold, 
and will stop to examine them, while the good 
spirit, caring only for the welfare of the dead, reach- 
es the grave first, and so becomes the companion 
of the dead man to the Chinese paradise. 

Jack was not aware of the significance of this'act, 
and having waited until the procession was safely 
by, proceeded to pick up a number of the yellow 
scraps to keep as remembrancers of the day’s adven- 
tures. 

It was an unlucky curiosity, for hardly had he 
gathered half-a-dozen, when he was astounded by 
yells from at Jeast a score of Chinamen, and a simul- 
taneous rush toward him on the part of other spec- 
tators of the scene. 

Then a stone whizzed through the air and nearly 
struck him. A moment after, a perfect shower of 
missels were thrown, one or two of which wounded 
him slightly in the face. 

It was evident the barbarians meant mischief, 
and Jack attempted to make a dignified retreat. 
This was not an easy matter. Finding the stones 
coming thicker, and his pursuers increasing, he 
gathered up his Chinese skirt and ran at the top of 
his speed down a street be just left, and which, he 
felt sure, would bring him to the shore. 

Nimble as he was, he found it a hard matter to dis- 
tance the frantic crowd that wasclose upon his heels. 
One of the number, swifter than his fellows, came 
near enough to deal him a stinging blow on the 
head with a long stick. 

His first impulse was to stop and defend himself, 
but seeing the utter folly of such a proceeding, he 
rushed on with renewed speed. He had only a 
vague idea of the direction in which the vessel lay, 
and how he should reach the spot where he landed. 

What was his delight when, suddenly turning a 
corner, he found himself within a stone’s throw of 
the landing, and most fortunately there lay the Si- 
moon’s boat, with two of the crew standing guard 
overit. In another minute he was in the boat with 
the boat-hook in his hand, ready for defence. 

His pursuers, however, contented themselves with 
throwing a shower of stones, none of which did se- 
rions harm. 





Two hours later Jack was safe on board the vessel, 
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where his father, after giving him a piece of his 
mind, put him under guard for the rest of the time 
the vessel remained jn port, . 


> 





THE WASHINGTON INSANE 
ASYLUM, 

“Fis Ips do move with inward mutterings, 

And his fixed eye is riveted fearfully 

Ou something that no other eye can see,” 
Murmured my sister, gazing from the window 
of our sky-parlor. 

“What in the world are you saying, Bessy ?”’ 

I asked, looking up from my nearly finished 
drawing. 





SHE ASKED, “WAS NAPOLEON A TYRANT?” 


“Come here,” said Bessy, in reply. “Do you 
sce that splendid stone castle over yonder?” 

“Castle! Why, you know it is the asylum for 
the insane—poor things!’ I replied. 

“Come,” said she, laughing, “let us visit it 
to-day.” 

“What, alone? We two?” 

“Why not alone—we two, pray tell me? You’re 
not afraid, I hope, when you know what a capi- 
tal driverI am. I want to see that place, and 
no time so good as the present. We've threat- 


ened and threatened, and here’s just the day. 


for us. 
“*The sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright,’ 

“There, after that effort of memory, I’m sure 
you will go and get your hat. Ill see to the 
horse and bugey.” 

In less than an hour we were on our way. 
The red and ycllow leaves fluttered in our path; 
ficlis, roads, homesteads, were painted in the 
sunnicst colors, A patch of moss, one late and 
lonesome buttercup, a little brown bird, a kitten 
frolicking by the roadside, a horse with his nose 
over the stile, a cow contentedly grazing, any 
and all of these called forth the most carnest 
expressions of admiration. It was a hard road 
to travel—looked as if the Board of Public Works 
had been hedging and ditching, Bessy said, but 
we were merry as we threaded our way over 
narrow embankments, or floundered in the mud 
as we ascended the Ilill Difficulty. 

At last we were there. Bessie had a note that 
she had procured some weeks before from high 
authority, and I thought as she stood on the 
steps, her gray veil floating in the wind, her 
cheeks like roses, her open lips disclosing pearls 
of teeth, that her face would be her passport 
anywhere, 

The response to our ring was made by a yood- 
looking girl, who, upon our inquiry for Dr. 
Nichols, ushered us into a side-room, beautifully 
furnished, where we waited until the doctor 
came, when he instantly responded to our wish, 
and led us at onee over the asylum. 

“Finer than any of your mouldy old castles,” 
whispered Bessy, as we went from corridor to 
corridor, now enchanted with some lovely view, 
now delighted with the neatness and beauty that 
everywhere met our sight. 

“But where are the patients?” asked Bessy. 

“All round you, miss,” was the response, at 
which we both started, 

“What, that noble-looking gentleman reading 
the paper?” I asked, ineredulously. “Can he 
be insane?” 

“Tle certainly is, and very dangerous at times,” 
the doctor answered. “You see they are amus- 
in themselves.” 

It was the billiard-room into which we were 
led, and a pleasant time they seemed to be hav- 
ine. Every thing was in order; the game was 
condueted with great gravity by the participants, 
althouch two or three outsiders seemed to an- 
noy them with their conversation and laughter. 

A pleasant-faced old gentleman, grave and 
bland enough for a doctor of divinity, paused a 
moment as we went nearer. 

“Do you play?” he asked, nodding to us fa- 
milisrly. 

“Not often,” said Bessy, whose face seemed 
to attract him. 





“Do you know Prof. Seabury, of Norton?” he 
queried again, turning tome. I answered that 
I did not. 

“No, I belicve you,” he retorted. ‘Prof, Sea- 
bury isa myth, and Norton isamyth. Tama 
myth, and, to say a word in confidence, we are 
all myths. You two are only myths, did you 
know it?” 

At that moment his attention was claimed, 
and it was painful to see the absent manner in 
which he resumed the game, his lips moving 
rapidly, as if he were carrying out the idea; but 
at the first shot his cye quickened, and he seemed 
to forget that he had been talking. 

But for that one lapse I should not have known 
that the inmates of this room were any different 
from an ordinary gathering of gentlemen, they 
seemed so courtcous and self-possessed. 

As the doctor was called away, and we were 
told that we were perfectly safe, we strolled into 
the large, cheerful hall, made delightful by 
flowers, pianos and pictures. I saw one shadow 
of 2 woman standing by the conservatory, ex- 
quisitely dressed in white, her hands clasped 
before her, her large, mournful eyes fixed upon 
the flowers; but her face was utterly joyless, as 
if hope were gone, and she were looking down 
into its grave. Suddenly she glanced up and 
beckoned to us. We both went forward. She 
pointed to a little spot of quivering sunshine, 
dancing and rippling like the reflection of run- 
ning water. 

“To think that a little beam of glory should 
travel millions of miles to paint me a tiny pic- 
ture like that!’ 

“It was not a mad thought, was it?” asked 
Bessy, after she was gone, for the woman had 
hardly spoken, before, with a startled manner, 
she left us. 

“No, nora sad one,” was my rejoinder, 
who comes hither,” 

A fanciful-looking little old lady, whose cap- 
ribbons fluttered as she moved, came toward us, 
her small, wrinkled face running over with ex- 
pression. 

“Wont you play for us? Do, now; you have 
a musical face’—this, of course, to Bessy— 
“some little simple air, nothing labored or stud- 
ied, though I'm a great admirer of Beethoven, 
myself. But you will sing, wont you, just one 
little, little song.” 


“But 





~ “JUST ONE LITTLE SONG.” 


“Sing for her, Bessy,” I said. So the swect 
girl turned to the open piano, and sat down to 
render ‘Anne Laurie” as only she can do it. 
The patients came flocking into the hall. Some 
of them stood passively and listened, others 
walked restlessly, humming the refrain. 

“Ah, how charming!” responded the gay little 
old lady, who had been softly patting one hand 
against the other all through, and looked and 
acted as if she had dressed for the stage. 

“My dear,” she added, in the heat of her en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘may I kiss you?” 

Bessy turned a little pale, but heroically lifted 
her face, and was rewarded after the salutation 
by a loving little pat on the shoulder, and,— 

“My dear, you are a little beauty!” which was 
quite the correct thing; for who can look at 
Bessy without admiring her? 

Of all the patients we saw, very few of them 
seemed unhappy. One girl, quite youthful, gave 
us the saddest impression of the desolation of a 
ruined mind. She sat cheerless and apart, for- 
ever and forever picking at her dress. Whatever 
way she looked, still those pale, thin fingers 
picked and picked, and the white lips muttered 
and muttered. But even she smiled in Bessy’s 
face, and when she spoke to her, answered with 
a strange jargon— fragments of spegeh that 
could not be understood. 

Another girl, still younger, lay in a very neat, 
pretty bed, her blue cyes wide open and moving, 
but utterly expressionless. In her the finer 
cords of the senses were all shattered, and it was 
naught to her who went or who came. She 





{never responded, never looked up. The brain 
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human face, 
As we went into the handsome parlor, where 


a throne, and perhaps imagined that it was, 


ful and rather pretty woman came to us, and 
in the most matter-of-fact manner put the ques- 
tion,— 

“Was Napoleon III. a tyrant? That is the 
question under discussion. I give you five min- 
utes for reflection;” and she pulled out her 
watch and looked at it attentively as we passed 
on. And thus she goes, from morinng till night, 
proposing questions for discussion; and unless 
some of the mad ones take them up, she kceps 
on propounding, seemingly never wearicd. 

As we passed the poor little child again on our 
way out, who seldom moved and never spoke, 
Bessie said, softly,— 

“IIow applicable to her are some lines I re- 
member at this moment: 

«She looked on many a face with vacant eye, 

On — a token, without knowing what; 
She saw them watch her without asking whiy,’ 

And recked not who around her pillow sat; 

Not speechless, though she spoke not; not a sigh 

Relieved her thoughts; dull silence and quick chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served. She gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave.’” 

We did not laugh and chat as we drove home; 
how could we? The sunshine was as golden, 


desolation we had witnessed followed us like a 
haunting ghost that would not be laid. 

Bessy grasped my hand once. The tears stood 
in her geutle eyes. 

“O, to think,’”’ she said, “Low many there are 
in every city, in every town, all over the world! 
| God help them all!” 

And who would not echo that cry, “God help 
them all!” Metta V. 

——-_—_+or --——- —— 


BETTER WORK THAN WAIT. 


Why should we wait, and wish, and sigh 
For all that’s high, and pure, and right, 
When man's great pressing need, ’tis plain, 

Demands of us our fullest might? 


O, brother, hold not longer back! 

Stay not thy strong and helping hand! 
Let want no longer wait for thee! 

Go join the world’s great working band! 


a oe 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 

Just before the meeting of the French Assem- 
bly in November, the nicely-laid plans of those 
who wished to make the Bourbon Prinee Henri, 
Count of Chambord, King of France, failed com- 
pletely. It was then a question whether to make 
permanent the present republican form of gov- 
ernment in France, or to take some other step. 
The royalists—or those who desire a monarchy 
—had the power to do any thing but make a 
King, and what they chose to do was to declare 
the President, Marshal MacMahon, the chicf 
ruler of France for a term of seven years. 

The real meaning of this movement is well un- 
derstood. It is known that President MacMa- 
hon is in favor of a monarchy. If there should 
come a time when it is thought a King can safe- 
ly be made, the President will yield the office he 
holds to a royal suceessor. But if the Republi- 
cans should secure control of the Assembly, he 
will not resign. Thus, for seven years to come, 
unless there should be a revolution, the monarch- 
ists will have one of their own party at the head 
of the French government. 

President MacMahon is descended from an 
Irish gentleman who left his country and settled 
in France in or about the year 1691. The battle 
of the Boyne in 1690, and the battle of Aughrim 
and the fall of Limerick in 1691, gave Ireland to 
England, and MacMahon’s ancestor, with many 
others who fought in the Irish cause, left the 
country. The MacMahons were an ancient and 
noble family, and the branch of it to which the 
French President belongs has been settled in 
France for almost two hundred years. 

Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de MacMahon 
was born at Autun, abont one hundred and fifty 
miles south-cast of Paris, in 1807. lis birth oc- 
curred in, the year when the power of the Em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte was at its height, for 
it was the year of Friedland and Tilsit, when the 
whole European continent seemed to be at the 
fect of the great French soldier. MacMahon’s 
father was not only a royalist, but he beeame a 
peer of France under the Bourbons, after their 
restoration and the fall of Napoleon. It is said, 
also, that his father was an intimate friend of 
Charles X., the last of the Bourbon Kings. 

Young MacMahon was destined from an early 
age for a soldicr’s life. He was educated at the 
famous military school of Saint Cyr, and was 
soon sent to the ficld. At the age of twenty- 
three he served in the expedition that took Al- 
giers, and afterward at the siege of Antwerp. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe, which lasted 








frrom 1830 to 1848, he was employed chiefly in 
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& stately old Jady sat in her chair as if it were | the throne, that he became General of Division, 
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the leaves as bright, the sky as bluc; but the! 


had lost even the power of the rccognition of the | Barbary. Promotion was slow in those years of 
| comparative peace, and it was not until 1852, by 











which time Louis Napoleon was firmly seatcd on 


The Crimean War called him into activity 


several of the patients followed us; one a youth- | again, and in that struggle he bore a conspicy. 


ous and honorable part. On the 8th of Sep. 
tember, 1855, after a long and terrible bombard. 
ment, the allics made a grand attack on the 
Russian works. They were beaten at every 
point save one. Gen. MacMahon stormed and 
took the Malakoff, and held it against all the 
efforts of the Russians to retake it,—and even 
after his own superior officer had ordered him 
to retreat. As the Malakoff was the key of the 
Russian position, and commanded the town of 
Sebastopol, the Russians were forced to retreat 
to the north side, and to sink what remaincd of 
their flect. The victory of the allies was com. 
plete, and MacMahon was the hero of it. 

For this great success the Emperor rewarded 
him well; and when the Italian war begun in 
1859 he was made commander of the sccond 
corps of the French army. The victory at Ma- 
genta, on the 4th of June, was won by him, and 
in token of the Emperor’s gratitude, he was 
made Duke of Mayenta and Marshal of France, 
IIe also took part in the battle of Solfcrino, but 
others were more conspicuous than he. 

For the next eleven years, until 1870, he was 
most of the time in Algeria, of which he was 
Governor-Gencral, or viceroy. When the Emper- 
or Napoleon plunged into the foolish war with 
Germany, he came again to the front, and was 
placed in high command. But he was badly de- 
feated at Wocerth, carly in August, and not a 
month later occurred the terrible disaster of 
Sedan, where he, with all his army and the Em- 
peror, surrendered to the Germans. Marshal 
MacMahon was severely wounded in whe early 
part of the battle, but the result could not have 
been different if he had not been hurt. 

In the spring of 1871 he commanded the army 
that was engaged in putting down the com- 
munist rebellion in Paris. When peace was re- 
stored he was placed in command of the entire 
French army, and devoted himself to reorganiz- 
ing it, in which work he was successful. Last 
May, when M, Thiers had been defeated in the 
Assembly, MacMahon was chosen President of 
the Republic. He has not, however, taken so 
active a part in politics as did M. Thiers. Ic is 
generally respected and loved, and even the Re- 
publicans have no other objection to him than 
that he would not stand in the way of the mon- 
archists if they should attempt to carry their 
plans into effect. Ie has been charged with be- 
ing ambitious to make himself an Empcror, but 
very few people belicve that the charge is true. 

——_—~+er—. 


PROFITS OF LECTURING. 

Lecturing is a profitable calling, when onc has 
won popularity and can command his own 
terms. But even Mr. Gongh has seen hard 
times, when his reccipts did not pay expenses. 
IIe tells comical stories of his experiences, in his 
autobiography. 

He once lectured in a small town of Massa- 
chusetts, and was introduced by the President 
of the occasion, as follows: “Mr. Gough is in 
the desk, and is going to lecture.” 

When the lecture was over, the President said, 
“We'll now proceed to take up acollection for 
the benefit of the lecturer. No one moving to 
do this duty, he passed round with his hat, while 
the people were going out, and dumpling the 
contents on the table, said, “There! that’s all for 
you, and we sha’n’t take nothing out for 
lights.” 

The amount did not excced a dollar and a 
half, principally in cents and in coppers with 
mercantile stamps. 

Mr. Gough said, “I don’t want it.” 

“Why, there’s a lot of it.” 

“JT don’t want it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I'll take it.” 

And sweeping the coin into his hat, and hold- 
ing it before him, dipped his head into it, ¢x- 
claiming, “Wal, I guess I can earry it.” 

The incident was so ludicrous that Mr. Gough 
willingly accepted it as an cquivalent for his 
lecture fee. 





—_—_+or—_—_———- 
SOMERSETSHIRE DIALECT. 

A person travelling from one county of Eng- 
land into another finds such a marked differ- 
ence in accent and pronunciation, that it is dif- 
ficult to understand what is spoken for English. 
Indeed, the Somersetshire dialect, for example, 
when written as pronounced, looks like another 
language, as the following rich specimen from 
Benson IIill proves: 


I was walking with my sister up the Wells (Bath) 
Road, when, as we paused beside a gardener’s shed, 
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to admire “his vegetable store,” that alarming sight, 
a capurisoned but riderless steed, rushed by us. To 
a sheepish-looking native, who now came to the 
gate, I said something of an “accident.” 

He pulted his fair forelock, answering, ‘‘Eees, zur, 
I'dzpoaz ’ow it war. I doaut think ad g dunt a pur- 
puz, pore blood!”’ 

“Blood?” echoed Bell, shudderingly, for she is a 
sad coward that way. 

“Now doan’t you go vur to vret, miss, I zaw’t ap- 

un. He bean’t urt, bless’ee! Vell inta az zaft a 

do’ dust, like az iver you zee. Tull brush awf, 
ma'am,” 

“But the horse, farmer?” said I. 

“QO, a may be they'll stop ’un, at the turnpike, 
down yander” (‘twas a mile off). ‘The beast war in 
want of a gallop, Too much carn in ’un, measter, 
and too little o’ man on ’iz back.” 

The now powdered beau ran up. To him my new 
acquaintance coolly continued, “I be zaaing to thin 

lentleman, az zum brutes be better ved nor taught. 
What a you iver done that they should stick you a 
top 0’ ahoss?” 

“Vy, you uncommon stoopid, and purticular rood 

rson!’’ fumed the dismounted dandy, ‘‘carn’t you 
nither ketch a ’oss nor elp a shuperior hup?” 

“Volk bean’t az cute az cockneys in our parts,” re- 
plied the bumpkin, 

“Har, yer larfin hat me, fellar? Hits wery vellasI 
bruk ns vip, lest vise my temper’s riz so that I’ve a 
moind.” 

“Well, [ax pardon,” pues my friend, ‘‘I didn’t 
azist ‘ee, but now I will, raayurlee. Teake a vool’s 
advice. Afore ever your trust yourself again out- 
zide a speretty animal, in the very power o’ a crea- 
ture as can't like’ee, you come any day, zee one o’ 
our bways back a unbroke colt, wiout zaddle, or bri- 
dle, or aalter, and yit stick on, houlding by main 
vorce, as a body may zaay. Then you’ll vnd out 
that tiz one thing to ha a good hoss, and another to 
know how to ride ’un,.” 

In the vicinity of Liverpool and Manchester 
the people pronounce the affix ing as though it 
were k, hence one will salute another,— 

Good-mornink, sir; anythink new this morn- 
ink?” 

“No, sir; nothink, nothink excitink, interest- 
jnk or amusink.” 

or 
“ILLINOIS SUCKERS.” 


The people of some of the Western States are 
known by peculiar names, the origin of which those 
who use them seldom inquire. In most cases it is 
not difficult to find out why the names were first 
given, but it is not settled how the people of Illinois 
came to be called “suckers.” 

There are two stories. In the early days, the great 
attraction of Illinois was the lead mines of Galena. 
It was the habit of many people who lived farther 
south to go up the Mississippi in the spring, work 
the mines during the warm weather and go home 
again towards winter. As this habit corresponds to 
that of the river fish known as the sucker,—in every 
thing except working in the lead mines,—the name 
of suckers was, according to some, given first to 
these travelling miners, and afterwards to all the 
people of Illinois. 

This is not very probable, and the other account 
is hardly more so, but it is the most likely story we 
have seen, Itis that the most of the early settlers 
of Illinois were very poor people who came from 
regions farther south, where tobacco was the princi- 
pal crop. The tobacco plant, like many others, 
throws out from its main stem little root branches, 
called suckers. These, if neglected, injure the plant. 
They suck the life out of it, and must, therefore, be 
carefully removed. It is said that the poor white 
people of that part of the South, being dependent 
upon the richer planters and slave owners, were 
called Suckers. This name clung to them when 
they moved to Illinois, and afterwards it was applied 


tothe whole people, although only a small part of 


them were properly so-called, 

In revenge for this the people of Illinois called the 
Missourians Pukes, a very inelegant name, and much 
more objectionable than Suckers—which wasintend- 
ed to charge Missouri with having vomited the 
meanest of her people upon Illinois. 


= 
or 





LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES, 
When will ladies dress in a style of becoming sim- 
plicity, and allow the perfection of the natural fig- 
ure to be the only pattern in personal adornment and 
attire? In head-dresses, especially, the ladies have 
seldom sought to give grace and beauty to the out- 
lines of the head. As far back as a century ago, the 
towering head-dresses of the present day were in 
vogue, only, perhaps, much more so. 
Magazine of that period thus satirizes this fashion: 
Give Chlce a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound, 
Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And ganze to encompass it round. 
Of all the bright colors the rainbow displays, 
Be these ribbons that hang on her head; 

Be her flounces adapted to make the folks gaze, 
And about the whole work be they spread; 
Let her flaps fly behind for a yard, at the least, 

Let her curls meet just under the chin; 
Let these curls be supported, to keep up the jest, 
With a hundred iustead of one pin. 


4 





AN AUSTRIAN DRINK. 


There is no accounting for tastes, and the Austri- 
ans must love to mix things, when they put beer and 
ice-cream together. A correspondent of the Cincin- 


nati Gazette says: 


Beer flows down parched throats, and there is a 
,zteat demand for vanilla and lemon ices, they call 
them q-frmes here; as if anybody could know that 
; There used to be an illustra- 
tion of economy in my boyhood days wliich 7 
lave 
Seen this economy practiced here on several occa- 
sions, and am inclined to consider the Austrians a 
But the richest thing I have seen 
was a couple of fellows calling for ice cream and 
r. When they were supplied, they dumped the 


a gefreme was an ice. 


to one plate of ice-cream and two spoons. 


frugal people. 


The London 
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spoons, and then swallowed it with an air of satisfac. 
tionandagulp. Ina little while they repeated the 
dose, and evidently were accustomed to it. J have 
seen rand soda water combined, and have wit- 
nessed the mingling of champagne and Scotch ale; 
but iceecream and lager are a uew compound to me. 
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NEGRO PERFECTIBILITY, 

There can be no doubt that the former negro slave 
is capable of being educated, and often displays 
great shrewdness and practical sagacity. There can 
also be no doubt that when one is thus elevated 
above his former condition, he has a lively sense of 
his own superiority, Of these facts the following 
anecdote, taken from a recent magazine article, af- 
fords an amusing example: 


Toward the close of the war I resided, says the 
writer, in Nashville, in the house of a former slave- 
owner, whose human chattels had all been set free. 
One of these was a six-footer, named James, who 
fully came ~ to all that could be expected from 
what used to be called an “intelligent contraband.” 
In three weeks’ time he learned to read and write a 
little, and (what he, perhaps, prized quite as highly) 
he had acquired a real silver watch, which was the 
joy, and comfort, and solace of his life. 

Tass wont to sit of evenings in the office ina 
chair, while Jim, on a low stool, fed the fire with 
enormous logs. I was anxious at the time to collect 
information which would verify the statement then 
so stoutly denied, that the blacks, if free, would 
work, since it was on this point that the mere expe- 
diency of emancipation turned. The statements of 
the cotton-crops have since answered that question. 
Jim, being very impartial, was very useful to me in 
— inquiry. One evening, by way of joke, I asked 
him,— 
“James, what is your opinion of the indefinite per- 
fectibility of the colored race?”’ 
“What dat ?—definit perfectibility? Dunno, mas- 


“Well, do you think they will go on improving 
and getting better and growing smarter all the time, 
for ever and ever?” 

“Well, massa, dat ’pends—’pends a good deal on de 
culled fokes demselves. Some will and some wont. 
Can’t be ’spected, of course, dat day’ll all learn to 
write deir names aud git watches.” 





A YANKEE OUT OF PLACE, 

Prof. De Mille’s ‘“‘American Baron’ has a good 
many originals, With many excellent qualities, he 
nevertheless appears as incongruous in an old classic 
city as would a grocer’s bill pasted into Flaxman’s 
“Homer.’”’ A correspondent in Italy, writing to the 
Methodist, gives the following laughable and some- 
what characteristic experience with an American 
State official whom he met in Rome: 


We were joined here by a representative Ameri- 
can, a State official, fussy, busy, generous, and amus- 
ingly ignorant of almost every thing except the loc#® 
politics of his region, and the value of certain real 
estate. 

He remarked, with refreshing candor, “Now you 
may spend your time on marble figgers, pictures, and 
such nonsense, but for me, I want to see something 
ancient.” ° 

Standing in the Pantheon at Rome, afterward, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me that this 
place is two thousand years old! I don’t believea 
word of it!” 

He was especially anxious that we should not 
—- the hour of our “‘appledote,” (table at the 
10tel). 

Visiting at the tomb of Paul and Timothy at the 
marvellously beautiful St. Paul’s church in the sub- 
urbs of Rome, our friend wished to know what the 
name of Timothy was doing there, and why Paul 
was not enough. It was replied that Timothy was 
et to be buried there. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘Paul and Timothy were 
the same person, weren’t they?” 

He will probably represent his district in Congress 
in another season, 


Her 


SAD EFFECTS OF THE LOVE OF 
MONEY. 

Who will say that the stringency of the money 

market is not explained in some part by a discovery 

at Cleveland? 


It seems that a small mouse that lived in a milli- 
ner’s shop determined to build hima house. It would 
appear that there could have been no lack of choice 
material in such a place; but the luxurious little fel- 
low would have nothing but national currency. Ac- 
cordingly, he withdrew two hundred dollars, which 
he found in the till, from circulation, and, tearing 
the bills into very small tatters, he constructed for 
himself a mansion. But it was the fate of this mouse 
to point a moral as well as to adorn atale. The pig- 
ment of greenbacks is arsenic, and, in masticating 
the notes, he ate so much poison that he died, and 
his palatial abode became his coffin. And what a 
picture for a moralist it was, to be sure, that small 
defaulter dead amidst his ill-gotten gains! 

—_+or+—_—__— 
MENDED HIS OWN TOES. 

It has lately been proved that a piece ot detached 
skin, even from another person, will cling and grow 
upon a wound until it covers it. A small member 
like a finger, ear or nose, may be replaced after be- 
ing quite detached from the body, and will if well 
cared for grow sound and tolerably useful again. 
We have ourselves seen instances of this. An ex- 
change says: 

The most striking achievement in surgery which 
we have seen recorded of late was that of the Dela- 
ware woodchopper, who cut off two of his toes and 
carried them several miles in his pocket, and then 
had them tied on again. If the story be true the 
severed members grew firmly to the stumps leaving 
only a slight scar, and are now as useful and orna- 





ream into the beer, stirred the stuff with their 


ease, but here is something that reminds us of it. 


A STRANGE CASE, 
The leprosy (of Bible times) is not a modern dis- 


The Essex County Mercury says: 


Cora Wilson, a girl of fifteen, died at Shoreham, 
Friday, after suffering for a year from a very singu- 
lar disease, and one that was a the ken of the 
physicians. She was completely paralyzed—could 
noteven move her little finger—and every particle 
of her hair, even to her eyebrows, dropped off, and a 
thick incrustation formed over her entire body. 
This was white as snow, and would drop off reg- 
ularly every month, leaving her skin soft and ten- 
der, but a new one would form within twenty-four 
hours. Her appetite was even good, and she has 
suffered little pain. No physician who attended her 
ever heard of a similar case, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 











and the Companion........ coccece G4 TS 
d the Companion..... coccccccccoceed 39 
and the Companion.........ese.0. 475 
zine and the Companion............4 7 
Galaxy and the Companion ...........++ seebeneeewewes 475 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion............+..4 75 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 475 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
pictuye offered by the publishers............ .....- 


Thé subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publizher..............4 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 3 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ..... 400 
American Agriculturist and the Companio 2 
Advance and the Companion...........- 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Compa 
ing the picture offered by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companion.. 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.........--.- 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion, including t) 
ture sent by the publisher — 
Ilearth and Ilome and the Companion 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.... 
‘The Independent and the Companior 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,...... sreecee OO 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





















Christmas Presents. 
SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
MADEBH HASY. 


Our many readers who anticipate making Christmas 
Presents this year will find our Premium List convenient 
for reference. It tains a very plete assortment of 
articles suited to the age and taste of all. Every article 
has been carefully selected, is fully described, and where 
practicable is illustrated with acut. Sample copies fur- 
nished on application to us, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
YOUTI'S COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass, 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
READ ABOUT IT. 


Anecat box containing a half quire each of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one corner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. A very 
useful present for any one, 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We will forward to any address any Books found in the 
New York or Boston markets on receipt of the retail 





price. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion Office, 
50 BOSTON, MASS. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than tne most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent, profit. Sample Kutton-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 














mental as eyer, ‘ 


THIS FINE PICTURE 


Is FROM 





AVILUDE; 
Or, Game of Birds, 
THE CGEM OF CARD CAMES. 


Of all the games in market, nono are so happily adapted 
to amuse and instruct children at one and the same time 
as Avilude. In it are thirty-two beautiful pictures, and 
thirty-two scientific descriptions. It {is the best possible 
incentive to the study of natu u history, and the only 
game ever published in the interest of science. 


THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 


have been made happy and had stored up for thema 
whole winter of enjoyment and instruction by the present 
ofa game of Avilude. 


“Avilude is an admirable conception, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the most advanced ideas of juvenile in- 
struction. * * * ‘these Birds go on a good mission and 
will find their way to the hearts of a host of children.” 
Prof. A. H. Davis, 


“An excellent addition to our home amusements.” 
Christian Union, 


“Must have a large sale and deserves it too,” 
Harper’s Weekly. 


For sale by all Stationers and Toy Dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 


WEST & LEF, 


48— Worcester, Mass. 


N®¥ HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Little People of God, and What the 
Poets Said of ‘hem. 
Comprising an OriciInaL Poem written expressly for 
this volume by John G, Whiltier, and pronounced the 
most beautiful and suggestive poem the admired poct has 
written, with a unique collection of poems of Infancy and 
poems of Childhood by Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant and 
other current writers. Edited by Mrs. George L. Austin. 
One volume, elegantly and profusely illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks, Bush, Miss Curtis. Small quarto, gilt edges, 


Under the Evergreens; or, a Night with 
St. Nicholas. 

By Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D , Boston. A new jury 

venile story by the popular Baptist preacher, novel in cons 

struction an on ne in characterization, One volume, 

small quarto. Illustrated, $1 50. 


Child World, 
By Gail Hamilton. Part 1, holiday edition, small quar- 
to, illvetrated, $150; popular edition, $1. Part 2, uniform 
with Part 1, saine style and prices. 
“Nothing bettcr has been offered in English to children 
in years."—J. Y. Tribune. 


Santa Claus Land. 
By Miss Amanda M. Douglas, author of “Kathie Sto- 
ries,”’ etc. Uniform with “Child World.” Illustrated, 
holiday edition, $1 50; popular edition, $1. 
“Every home that welcomes Santa Claus, will welcome 
this little volume telling of his wo derful_ home, his little 
people, his workshops and enchantments."’—Bosion Times. 
bang — by all bookselicrs. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 
: SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers. 


48—2t Boston. 





Among the most attractive books for children published 
this year are the following, viz.: 
LOYAL TO DUTY. A ‘ale for Girls, By WintrrepD 
TAYLor. I vol.,l6mo. Black and Gilt. Price $1 50. 
RIGHT AT LAST. By Mus. Harriet zs DAVID+ 


SON. lvol.,l6mo. Black and Gilt. Price 
FERN GLEN; or, Lillian’s Prayer. By M.H. 
Hott. 1 vol., l6mo. Black and Gilt, Price $1 50. 


TOM GILLIES, the knots he tied and untied, 
By Mrs. GrorGit GLAvsTONE. Ll vol., l6mo. Black 
and Gilt. Price $1 25. 

These books are handsomely illustrated, elegantly bound 
and make elegant Holiday Gifts. 

In addition to the above we publish nearly fifty series of 
books fur the young, which for real excellence are unsur- 
passed. 

We send our catalogue gratis on application. 

Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO,, 


50 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





GENTS WANTED FOR 


The Life of Jesas for Young People. 


Over €00 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 

47—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting, and Preserving Birds, An- 
imals, Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, 


Insects, Eggs, &c. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receiptof $l. Address 


§, H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 








Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this, 40—15t 














THE BARN WINDOW. 


The old barn window, Jolin, 
Do you remember it, 
How just above it, on the beam, 
The tame doves used to sit? 
And how we watched the sunshine stream 
Through motes and gossamer, 
When down they fluttered, John, 
With such a breezy whirr? 


I think the sunsets, John, 
Are seldom now as red; 

They used to linger like a crown 
Upon your auburn head, 

From the high hay-loft looking down 
To tell me of the nest 

The white hen hid there, John— 
The whole brood’s handsomest! 


Those times were pleasant, John, 
When we were boy and girl, 
Though modern young folks style them “slow;” 
Alack! a giddy whirl 
The poor old world is spinning now, 
To stop, who guesses when? 
Be thankful with me, John, 
That we were children then! 


Have you forgotten, John, 
That Wednesday afternoon, 
When the great doors were opened wide, 
And all the scents of June 
Came in to greet us, side by side, 
In the high-seated swing, 
Where flocks of swallows, John, 
Fanned us with startled wing? 


Up to the barn-eaves, John, 
We swung, two happy things, 
At home and careless in the air 
As if we both had wings. 
The mountain-sides lay far and fair 
Beyond the blue stream’s shore; 
I cried, “Swing higher, John!” 
And fell upon the floor. 


Next time I saw you, John, 
You stood beside my bed; 
Tears trembled in your clear boy-glance— 
I thought that I was dead, 
But felt my childish pulses dance 
‘To be beside you still; 
I lived to love you, John, 
As tothe end I will. 


We swing no longer, John; 
We sit at our own door, 
And watch the shadows on the hill, 
The sunshine on the shore. 
But the window in the barn is still 
A magic glass to me; 
For, through its cobwebs, John, 
Our childhood’s days I see. 
Lucy Larcom. 


——+@r 





For the Companion. 
DUMB TO ALL BUT GOD. 


A pious man in Ohio, during the six months 
preceding his death, suffered from tumor of the 
brain which developed into what the physicians 
call aphasia, or loss of the command of lan- 
guage. He could not address his relatives and 
intimate friends intelligibly, nor could he call 
the name of the most familiar article. But the 
marvel of the case, as we find it described in 
the Philadelphia Medical Times, was the single 
exception noticeable in his privation of the fac- 
ulty of words. He could pray with a clear 
voice, pronouncing every syllable and arranging 
all his sentences correctly! This was the more 
remarkable, as he did not pray by rote, but 
framed new petitions each time. 

When attempts were made to recall common 
things to him by mentioning them, he would 
utter the words one by one as he heard them 
pronounced, but evidently failed to connect 
them with any idea. The next moment, if he 
wanted a glass of water, he would hit at ran- 
dom and say “hat” or “boots,” or quite as like- 
ly any thing else, and frequently it was only by 
signs that he could make his wishes known at 
all. 

But even in the worst stages of his disease he 
seemed to retain the faculty of language in de- 
votion perfectly, and words were ever at his 
command to express every pure anxiety and ex- 
alted thought belonging to worship or the act of 
prayer. He could attend a prayer meeting (be- 
ing still able to walk), lead in prayer, when 
asked to do so, to the edifying of all present, 
and return at the close of the meeting without 
exciting suspicion in a stranger that any thing 
was the matter with him. 

At family devotions not a thought of his be- 
ing otherwise than intelligent, and rational, and 
happily endowed with language, would have oc- 
curred to one who simply heard him pray. But 
he would arise from a well-worded and fitly- 
framed petition, and be utterly unable to call the 
names of his children. His last words were 
spoken in prayer for them. 

The soul never dies, but we say the mind fails, 
his mind is failing. 

Is that true? 

One by one the wheels of a mighty mill at 


Cause ticir belts are taken off and they no long- 
er feel the driving power; but that power only | 
waits, gathered up behind the water-gates, to 
burst into activity again in the morning. So 
the faculties of a busy mind are often suspended 
one by one at the night-fall of life, but they are | 
only unbelted from the immortal motive power | 
which survives strong as ever behind the bars | 
of death, ready to spring to new exertion in the | 
dawn of another morning, and set all the si- 
lenced activities agoing. 

In the love of God, making union with Christ, 
we find the true immortality. Jesus says, “Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also.” A pious habit | 
or principle is a wonderful preservation, and 
seems never to withdraw its happy effect from 
any faculty of mind which it interests and uses. 
Bishop Beveredge, when dying, lost all sense 
of friendly recognition, and could not be made 
to name or notice his nearest relatives—till at 
the mention of Jesus, he brightened and his 
wandering reason returned. Precious in God’s 
sight are the gifts that serve the uses of the 
spiritual life. He will not let them die for they 
have honored Him. f. B. 





oe He 


AN AGED NEGRO. 

Negroes, it is said, attain a greater age than 
whites; but it is somewhat doubtful whether 
many or any of these ebony Methuselahs really 
are aware of the dates of their births. Times 
and seasons are apt to be somewhat mixed in 
their minds. From the many colored nurses of 
Washington, that turn up here and there, we 
know not which to wonder at most, their great 
age or their great number! Certainly “the fa- 
ther of his country” must have been a much- 
nursed baby, and the wonder is, he survived his 
babyhood. Here we have another of these time- 
defying phenomena; not a nurse, however, but 
a revolutionary hero, this time: 


According to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
a wonderful old negro is at preseat living on the 
farm of a Dr. Scott, near Milan, Gibson Co., 
Tenn. He is one hundred and_ twenty-four 
years of age. A gentleman who lately called at 
the farm, met “‘an old snaggled-tooth, fifteenth- 
amendment gentleman, sixty-five years of age,”’ 
by whom he was told that his “grandpap” was 
in the house. 

Soon after “grandpap” himself came tripping 
down the steps, “‘as nimble as a fifteen-year-old 
boy,” and was very communicative. He said he 
was twenty-five years old when the Revolution- 
ary War began. He belonged to Capt. Snow, 
who served under Gen. Marion; was born in 
South Carolina, and fought through the war, 
under his master, in nearly every battle. 

When about ninety years old, he went totally 
blind, and remained so two years. His hair, 
which was white as wool, all came out. Subse- 
quently, his eyesight returned, and a new growth 
of hair came out, which is now about half-cray. 
He enjoys fine health, goes hunting and shoots 
without glasses. He is very religious, and is 
the father of thirteen children, the eldest of 
whom would be over a hundred years of age, if 
— His youngest is now fifty-three years 
old. 

So 


FIGHT WITH A POLAR BEAR. 

It is never wise to attack a huge monster 
without having a way for retreat at hand. An 
American sailor learned this by a hard experi- 
ence, which came near being fatal, in attacking 
a polar bear. The Boston Journal says: 


The steamer Bertram, during her last trip for 
seal, arrived off Resolution Island during a 
storm, and put into the channel between that 
island and Cape Labrador, where she was de- 
tained several days by dense fogs. 

Upon coming out, though the fog had only 
partially cleared, seal were discovered upon the 
moving ice in considerable numbers, and the 
boats were manned and put off for them. All 
were anxious to be at work, as more than a 
week had been lost by bad weather, and all went 
vigorously to work, “slaughtering the inno- 
cents.” 

Near the middle of the ice-field arose a large 
iceberg, toward which some of the men steered. 
One John Mack, more energetic than the rest, 
— gone to the east side of it, and was out of 
sight. 

While he was busily engaged, he suddenly 
discovered but a short distance from him a huge 
grizzly bear, crouched upon the floe. Not lack- 
ing in courage, and thinking that.the pelt and 
a few steaks might be desirable, he turned im- 
mediately back toward the boat for his gun, 
and with less discretion than valor, said not a 
word to his companions. 

He carefully loaded it, and taking extra am- 
munition, returned toward his prize. He was con- 
fident of his own marksmanship, and thought 
if he did not dispatch bruin with the first shot, 
a second could hardly fail todo the work. He 
approached within five or six rods undiscovered, 
and taking careful aim, planted his bullet in the 
side of his couchant monster, but, to his great 
disappointment, with no effect, except to start 
him furiously toward where he stood; but a sec- 
ond bullet, when within a few feet, struck his 
shoulder and crippled him. 

To turn and run at this point John thought 
more hazardous than to rely upon his long knife, 
with the use of which he was well acquainted; 
in fact, before be conld deliberate, his left arm 





Bight go slower and slower, and then stop, be- 
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top of him, Jolin fought as weil as he couid, 
when the timely arrival of three of his compan- 
ions changed the tide of battle. They heard the 
reports of the gun, and with their clubs hast- 
ened to John’s assistance. 

One of them rapidly loaded the gun, while the 
others vigorously plied their clubs, and a third 
ball was soon lodged in the only place to pro- 
duce immediate effect, bruin’s brain, and he 
rolled dead upon the ice. 

John came out of the encounter more dead 
than alive; his arm was fearfully bitten, the 
bone broken in two places, and his body 
scratched from head to foot. When the bear 
was taken aboard it was found that he weighed 
rising seven hundred pounds. His pelt was sub- 
sequently sent to Boston, and two of his paws 
were exhibited in a shop window in Brookline. 
They measured about seven inches across. 





———_ +o 
For the Companion. 
A GANDER CONVENTION. 


In ancient times, when beasts could talk, 
When fish and fow! could reason, 

When crimes were tried among the brutes, 
From petty theft to treason, 

It chanced that on a river’s bank 
A flock of geese resided ; 

The age exact in which they lived 
As yet is undecided. 


’Tis said that on one summer’s night, 
When all the heavens were gleaming 
With twinkling stars, and o’er the earth 
The full, round moon was beaming, 
Just thirteen ganders from this flock 

Assembled in convention, 
Determined on a mighty scheme; 
And this was their intention: 


To make a law—a rigid law— 
To keep the moon from rising, 
And set some planet in her place, 
A better light devising. 
“She never shone two days alike,”’ 
They said, with much regretting. 
“They never knew her time to rise, 
Nor yet her time of setting.” 


“And this is why,’ exclaimed the gooes, 
His wings in anger flapping, 

“That half our precious lives are spent 
In idle dreams and napping.” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed another bird, 
Whose tongue outweighed his learning, 

“All things are made for ganders, sure! 
For us the world is turning! 

Then must we give our freedom up, 
With half our pleasure, and-er 

Be nosed round by Madam Moon? 
No, not if I'm a gander!”’ 


“That’s where you’re right!’ hissed out a third; 
“The moon must leave the heaven! 

She isn’t bright enough for us, 
Who in the sun have thriven, 

,ier place must instantly be filled 

By some more brilliant planet; 

An orb as glorious as the sun, 
As stable as the granite. 


“It isn’t right to vex our brains, 
As we’ve been doing lately, 
In puzzling over moonish freaks ; 
It racks our systems greatly. 
Accordingly I cast my vote 
For Madam Moon’s resigning. 
If she declines to acquiesce, 
And still persists in shining, 


“Why, then, I vote to send her off, 
Regardless of her feelings; 

For we have been perplexed enough 
With her eccentric dealings.” 


And so the worthies cast their votes, 
Each on himself relying; 
And one resolved to let her shine, 
And twelve to send her flying. 
Of course, thenceforth the moon was doomed, 
But, strange may seem the story, 
She’s run her orbit ever since 
With undiminished glory. 


MORAL. 
Don’t waste your talents and your time 
In meddling with a matter 
That can’t by any skiil of yours 
Be altered for the better. 
CHARLES A. DICKINSON. 


«<2 
or 


A STOW-AWAY DOG, 

Many years ago, upon returning from a resi- 
dence in Italy, we took a steamer from Leghorn 
to Liverpool. On coming into port at Mar- 
seilles, we were detained several days. On the 
second day after leaving, a most miserable, half- 
starved terrier dog, one side of whose body was 
a mass of pitch, was observed to crawl up the 
companion-ladder, giving a terrified look around 
him. 
No one owned the dog, and the steward ex- 
plained that he had found the poor creature hid- 
den away in an empty berth. The captain con- 
cluded to adopt him as part of the ship’s com- 
pany, and gave him the name of Jack. 
A sailor greased his coat and set him free 
from the pitch, so that he looked more respecta- 
ble, and with good living and kind treatment, 
Jack soon recovered his spirits. If spoken to in 
anv other language than English, he would re- 





vid f{eliow,” would make him wag his tail and 
look happy. 

When near Liverpool we took our pilot on 
board, and then a sudden change came over 
Jack. Before he had been a most quiet, peace- 
able traveller, now he grew quite excited, run- 
ning up and down, on to the bridge and jump- 
ing to get a look over the side. So great was 
his excitement the nearer we came to Liverpool, 
that he attracted the attention of everybody on 
board. No sooner had the steamer stopped, and 
even before it was made fast, Jack, with one 
bound, leaped on shore. 

“Follow that dog,” cried the captain to a man 
standing on the wharf, ‘‘and see where he goes,” 
Off set the man, but soon returned quite out of 
breath, saying he had been obliged to give up 
the chase, Jack having run so quickly up one 
strect and down another, evidently taking the 
nearest way home. . 
It is plain that the dog had made the voyage 
from Marseilles to Liverpool before; but how 
did his instinct enable him to select out of all 
the ships one destined to the port of Liverpool? 
He also knew he was liable to punishment for 
coming on board or he would not have hidden 
away till discovered by the steward. 
+0. ——— 


MISTOOK HIS MAN, 
If one judges another by his clothing or out- 
ward appearance, he may fall into great blun- 
ders. 


A new government house of a most elabo- 
rate character is being built at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and the correspondent of the London 
Standard tells the following story aprepos of it, 
and of Sir George Bowen, the new Governor- 
General of Victoria. Early one morning the su- 
perintendent of the works was accosted by an el- 
derly man, in a wide-awake and shooting-coat, 
who requested permission to look at the build- 
ing. 
“Just wait till I have written out these cart- 
ers’ tickets,” said the superintendent, ‘‘and I'll 
walk round with you.” 
The stranger seated himself on a lump of 
Dluestone, and waited until the superintendent 
was ready. Then they started on their tour of 
inspection. Going along, the visitor said, “1 am 
goin to live here.” 
“Ah,” returned the superintendent, instantly 
divining that his friend was the state butler, 
“anda snug place you'll have,I can tell you. 
Step this way, and T’ll show you where you're 
likely to be put,” leading him to such portions 
of the edifice as are set apart for butlers. 
The stranger examined them with evident in- 
terest, but made no remark. After the tour of 
inspection was over, the superintendent, who 
was pleased with the manners of the man, said, 

“May I ask vour name?” 

“Certainly,” replied the visitor, “my name is 
Bowen—Sir George Bowen.” 

——-—_ +o, — 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Mr. Bryant, next to Longfellow, is the most 
popular poet in our country, and deserves his 
reputation. He has none of the infirmities or 
vices which have disgraced the lives of so many 
poets. The Lakeside Monthly says: 


His piety is simple and sincere. There is no 
more reverent nature than his. lis confidence 
in the Eternal Goodness is entirely beautiful. 
He follows the Master with a loving, tender, ra- 
tional, devout spirit, that brings his life to the 
test of the divine pattern. His hymns breathe 
the sweetest Christian sentiment. As regards 
his habits, no man is more frugal and temper- 
ate than he. He subsists on what is called 
“homely fare.” He eats sparingly of meat and 
fish. Fruit, cooked and raw, milk, brown-bread 
and hominy comprise his staple food. He takes 
his wine in the fresh- plucked grape, of which 
he is a successful cultivator. Tea and coffee he 
never uses. Tobacco in all its forms he hates. 

Though slightly built, and never of robust 
constitution, his health has been wonderfully 
preserved by deference to hygenic rules. He 
loves the baths, lively exercise and early hours. 
He rises at five o’clock, or thereabouts, and re- 
tires early, never doing mental work in the even- 
ing. To see him climbing the hills and leaping 
the fences, none would think him old. His 
country residence at Roslivn, L. I., is most charm- 
ing in location, surroundings and outlook, filling 
one’s dream of a poet’s home. It is three or 
four hours’ sail from New York, and here he 
lives during eight months of the year. He 
spends his winters in the city. 

————<~o—_—__——_ 
THE DEVIL’S DARNING-NEEDLE AND 
ITS WINGS. 

The muscle piled upon and around the breast 
of a partridge, to enable it to vibrate its wings 
almost with the speed and force of a humming- 
top, is altogether wonderful, but the power 
bound into the little frame of the flying “darn- 
ing-needle” is a marvel beyond that. 


A dragon-fly balanced on its wings at the side 
of a car speeding its way over the rails, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, appears to be al- 
most motionless. But to keep up with the car, 
its wings must vibrate many thousand times @ 
second. The eye cannot detect their np-and- 
down action, so exceedingly rapid are the con- 
tractions and relaxations of the muscles acting. 
upon them. 

All at once they part off at a right-angle so 
quickly that the retina cannot have an impres- 
sion remaining long enough to retrace their 
course. Therefore those same muscles, too 
small to be seen but by powerful microscopic as- 
sistance, must be urged to still more rapid ac- 








was seized and he thrown down, with the bear 


main quite unconcerned, but “good dog,” “good 


tion. Such intense activity far exceeds the vi- 
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bration of musical chords, and therefore exceed- 
ingly perplexes entomologists, because the nerv- 
ous system of animals is so extremely minute. 
How much power is generated 
8 wings in uninterrupt- 
ed motion for many hours in succession without 


The question is: 
for keeping a dragon-fly’s 


apparent fatigue ?—Scientific American. 
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A Sm1Le.—Nothing on earth can smile but 
Gems may flash reflected light, 
but what is a diamond flash compared with an 
A face that cannot smile is like a 
bud that cannot blossom, and dries up at the 

Laughter is day, and sobriety is night, 
and a smile is the twilight that hovers ently 
between both, and more bewitching than cither. 


human beings. 
eye flash? 


stalk. 


I planted my sweet peas each side of the gate, 
so folks would get a sweet smell the first thing, 
when they came to see us. 

The sunflower was by the well; it was ever so 
tall and grand. Tom called it ‘The Sentinel.” 

Our old cat slept under it. 



































For the Companion. 


JIM. 
A frowsy head, a sulky face 
At breakfast in the morning, 
His fingers tipped with crescents black, 
Girls, soap and water scorning 
Now bawling in the loudest key, 
Now on the table jumping, 
Or down the stairs, in heavy boots, _ 
He’s stumping, bumping, thumping. 
Mad if he has to go to school, 
But tell him that he sha’n’t go, 
He’ll turn about the other way, 
And cry because he can’t go. 
He, with the advent of each day, 
Proclaims his firm intention 
Of putting diff’rent projects through, 
Too numerous to mention. 
For instance, as a carpenter, 
A hand-sled he is maxing; 
Result, a ruined carving-knife, 
A carpet that needs shaking ; 
Fresh nicks in all the sharpened tools, 
That is, if you can find them; 
His breeches out at knees in front, 
And too much white behind him, 
He civil don’t know how to be, 
Is saucy to his mother, 
A bully to his sister, and 
Is bullied by his brother, 
Although my rhyming does not do 
The subject justice ample, 
I give you here, as most boys go, 
Only too fair a sample. Ww. F. D. 





For the Companion. 


MY FLOWERS. 


Grandma said I was old enough to raise flow- 








Ididn’t have so nice time with my pink-bed. 
|One morning I found old Scratcher on it, she 
| made things fly. Harry shut her up in a barrel, 
to live on bran and water. 





Now I must make my tea-kettle hollyhocks’ 
picture. Tarry calls it so, for I put the old tea- 
kettle over it, when it was little, to keep old 
Scratch away. 





This is all Tcan tell this time. I was real sor- 
ry to have Jack Frost nip “The Sentinel.” And 
the snow covers up every thing, but I sha’n’t 
forget my flowers. I have saved the seeds, and 
I mean to raise flowers every summer. 

Topsy TuRVEY. 


ers, and mother said I might, so Tom helped me 


dig for them. 
Job zave me some sunflower seeds. 


o’clock seeds, 


I’ve had such a nice time with them that I 


thought I would tell about them. 


Maby some of you live where you can’t raise 


flowers. 


I wish you could see mine. I wil 


make pictures of them, but they wont be so nice 
My flower-garden aint any- 
This is the 


as the real flowers. 
where in particular. It’s all over. 
window where I wash the dishes. 
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I put some morning-glories and my little rose- 


bush mother gave me; they are nice company. 


I planted some four-o’clock seeds, but they 
said they had gone to 
China, but one did come up, and it was as sweet 


didn’t come up. Harry 


and pretty as you can think. 
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Grandma 
gave me morning-glory, sweet pea and four- 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


Alice Haywood is six years old. She came 
with the June roses six years ago. She is a 
happy, sweet little girl, and has always been 
called ‘Little Sunshine.” Papa says there are 
no dull days in his home, for he has Sunshine 
all the year round. But there were dull days 
in that home once, when little Sunshine was 
very, very sick, and papa and mamma thought 
she was going to die. Such a dear little girl she 
was then! Just as patient and good! When 
the pain was so great she could not help groan- 
ing, she shut her lips tight, so the groan would 
come “‘little, and not big to make mamma cry.” 
The sickness was short, and happy days came 
again when little Sunshine was well enough to 
play and to help mamma. 

One day when mamma had gone out fora few 
hours, some grown-up cousins came from way 
off to visit her. Little Sunshine invited them 
into the house, and was very polite to them, 
taking their hats and shawls, and entertaining 
them the best she could with her big dolly, tea- 
set, and other nice things. When she saw her 
mamma coming, she ran to the door to tell her 
who was there, and then said, “I don’t think 
they’ve been lonesome, mamma, for I’ve done 
all I could to make them happy.’ 

Wasn’t she a darling to be so thoughtful and 
kind? She is always trying to make people 
happy, and when anybody tries hard to do any- 
thing, she is sure to succeed, you know. Do 
you try, too, little ones? I hope you do, and I 
know that everybody loves you if you do, and 
you are happy yourselves, like little Sunshine, 
who is curled up on the low window-seat, just 





l 


eatch little birdies, and when it catches monsies 
it must be very careful not to hurt them. 
Rosy Woop. 








now, talking to her kitty, telling it never to|’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
is 
WORD SQUARE. 


. Split timber. 

A girl’s name. 
Another girl’s name, 
. Indolent. 


2. 


WORD SQUARE, 


. A thought. 
Costly. 

A cardinal point, 
Sciences. 


per 


pooper 





An illustration of a passage from Shakespeare. 
ARTHUR H. CALDWELL, 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
A GARDEN TO DIG. 
I’ll set my garden out to-day, 
And you may help me if you like; 
Be cart lanes here, a nut pre there, 
Or a sun tint right here may strike, 


Add no line to this grassy plat, 
One lucky she shall flourish here; 
When some air waits upon this pole, 
Then wecan Jace our Will, ’tis clear. 


Some pans groan’d just behind this bush; 
An even bar shall edge this sward; 

A hung tribe here shall trail its bloom, 
A solid Gaul this path shall guard. 


We'll have an image run somewhere, 
And put a carol on the ground; 
Not meeting lack of thought and care, 
Our garden shall complete be found. 
x. ¥. Z. 
5. 


REBUS, 


a 
x= 


Good advice, 
Artnur BAKER, 
6. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


1. A useful article, 

2. Always single, 

8. A tribe of Indians, 

4. A trans position. 

5. A bird. 

6. Necessary to life. 

7. A consonant, B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Luck-less. 

2. Apron, Prone, Roast, Onset, Netty. 

3. The Youth’s ‘Companion knows no superior. 
Nuts all cracked; nuts not cracked; incidents, tales, 
puzzles, rebusses furnished to readers week. after 

week. Great inducements toclubs. HatTrie B. 

[Tea he knife nose nose superior nuts cracked awl 
nuts cracked knot inns eye dance tails puzzles mutu- 
al kisses fern eye shed two readers weak after weak, 
grate in deuce men stew clubs hat tie bee ] 

4. Stream, master, aster, tares, stare, tears. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin | 
Worms. ‘The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, a bene- 
ficial to health, Warranted. GEO. C, GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston. aise 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
0. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,- 
000 for the express protection of depositors. 46—13t 








Size for Cards, La- alk for Cir- 
Grr. tek, Ravelopes, &e | $1 im Etc, 

en do their own Pristing 2 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & co., Meriden, Conn, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PURCHASERS OF 
OABINET OR PABLOR 
ORGANS. 





The following considerations may save some from the 
disappointment of purchasing inferior organs at high 
prices: 


1. Good Organs are very difficult to make, 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be success- 
fully made by any ordinary werkman. It is an exceeding- 
ly delicate piece of mechanism; a work of art. Its ex- 
cellence depends on very nice conditions and extraordi-+ 
nary skill in workmanship; and its durability can be se- 
cured only by best possible material and construction, 


2. Difficulty of selection. It is impossible for an 
inexperienced person to judge what isa good organ and 
what a poor one from slight comparisons. Even a poor 
quality of tone may please at first, from its novelty, though 
it willsoon become disagreeable. As to the durability of 
an organ no one can judge certainly from mere examina- 
tion. Yet a poor organ will not last half as long as a good 
one, and so is dear at half the price, on this account alone, 


3. Many poor Organs are made. There is great 
temptation to manufacturers to make poor, almost worth- 
less, organs, because such can be made at half the cost of 
the best ones, and so will afford good profits even if sold at 
what appear to be low prices. Since the great popularity 
of these instruments the market is flooded with poor or- 
gans which can indeed be sold at low prices but are very 
dear at that, 


4. The recommendations of dealers are like- 
ly to be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted to recom- 
mend and sell these organs on which the largest discount 
is made to them, and these are always the poorest and 
most cheaply made instruments. Much allowance must 
be made therefore in listening to the representations of a 
dealer. Very often his judgment is biased by his pecuni- 
ary interests. 


5. An expedient to sell poor Organs. Makers 
of poor organs generally adopt the expedient of printing 
enormous prices in their price-lists so that they can offer 
large discounts to purchasers, and thus make it appear 
that they are buying cheap! The printed prices are fre« 
quently double the real prices. So far from proving that 
an organ is cheap because a large discount is offered, there 
is reason to suspect that a maker who will misrepresent 
his price in his price-list will misrepresent his organ also 
in his description of it. There is always reason to suspect 
an article which is offered at a large discount. 


6. The lowest priced not cheapest. In articles 
of this kind, in the manufacture of which there is so much 
opportunity to slight and cheapen, the lowest priced is al- 
most never the cheapest. The poorest can be sold lowest, 
and almost always will be, while the best is as often the 
cheapest. 


7%. How to be sure of a good Organ. There is 
a perfectly safe way to buy an organ, and to be sure ofa 
good instrument. This is to purchase only an instrument 
by the very best maker, whose reputation is so thoroughly 
established, whose work has been so often proved best that 
there is no longer any question in the matter. 

Most readers will know that this is the fact in regard to 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. The first to introduce 
this class of instruments, their work has always stood in- 
disputably at the head. Not only at HUNDREDS OF 
INDUSTRIAL COMPETITIONS in America, but at the 
most important WORLD’S FAIRS ever held, that just 
closed at VIENNA, and that at PARIS, in 1867, they have 
been awarded HIGHEST MEDALS for demonstrated su- 
periority. They are the ONLY American Organs ever 
awarded any distinction at a World's Fair; the ONLY 
ones which command extensive sale in Europe, and the 
ONLY ones extensively recommended by both American 
and European musicians of eminence. How gencrelly 
musicians regard them as unrivalled, may be judged by 
any one who will look over the testimony of ONE TILOU- 
SAND in the TESTIMONY CIRCULAR of the Com- 
pany. 


8. Also the lowest price. The system of selling 
pursued by the Mason & Hamlin Co. secures fairness, and 
the lowest price to every one. They print their lowest 
prices in their price-lists, which are therefore subject to 
no discount. These prices are not as low as those for 
which poor organs can sometimes be bought, but they are 
as lowas organs of such excellence can be afforded by the 
makers having greatest facilities to make them cheapest. 
Those who have been offered organs at great discounts 
trom prices of the manufacturers should compare »¢¢ 
prices with those of the Mason & Hamlin Organ, Remem- 
ber that they ofler five octave, double reed Organs of that 
extraordinary excellence which characterizes all their 
work at $110 each. ‘The exorbitant prices for very inferior 
organs are from $170 to $225, and upwards. 





} 

| The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. have just REDUCED 
the PRICES of many styles, and are introducing new 

| styles, more beautiful and excellent than any they heve 

' made before, at low prices rendered possible only by re- 
duced cost of material and labor. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS FREE. 
Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CoO., 


Boston, New York or wists 


50— 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
oration’. ceed within Ht h- 
ithe Skin, leaving it smooth, so 
—-- IFUL, and pliable. For Chapped 


Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it Is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broalway, New 
York, and by all Drugg 
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The Sunscrirrion Pricx of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is receive by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by iaw. 
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WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
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The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
ema is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





AUSTRALIANS AND THEIR PET 
SEA-HOGS. 

Ifany thing shows the subjection of the dumb cre- 
ation to mankind more forcibly than the mere supe- 
rior power of theo latter, it is the ability of man to 
tame the beasts and make them serve him. True, 
hone of the human race have as yet answered the 
challenge in Job, “Will (/evia‘han) make a covenant 
with thee? wilt thou take him fora servant? .... 
wilt thou play with him as witha bird?” &c.; but 
we find some who come so near it as to make ser- 
vants of those minor Jeviathans or mimic whales, the 
porpoises; 


The Land and Water states,on the authority of 
the officers of an English ship-of-war, that the na- 
tives of Morton Bay, on the east of Australia, have 
domesticated the porpoise, and use it toaid them in 
fishing. In the course of a surveying voyage, the 
natives came off to the ship and entreated those on 
board ‘‘not to shoot their tame porpoises.” They 
explained that a great number of these cetaceans 
Were acenstomed to bask on the surface of the water 
not far from the shore, and were occasionally fed 
and never disturbed by them until they required 
their services. When a shoal of fish entered the bay 
and came between the “sea-hogs” and the land, the 

xople went out to seaward of them, and roused the 

atter from their siesta by striking the surface of the 

water with their spears and paddles. The porpoise 
then chased the fish, caught and ate some and drove 
the rest in shore; and as soon as they came within 
proper distance a net was shot around them and a 
splendid haul was made. 


We read of 2 man who trained and drove a team 
of sturgeons, but these South-Sea blacks have 
achieved a grander scale of fish culture. Who knows 
but that some enterprising school of aquarians may 
yet tame a whale? or the fable of Arion on the dol- 
phin’s back become real? or some actual Neptune 
One day drive a span of marine monsters over the 
ocean hitched to a car-boat? 


> 
A MAD Cow. 


As A. Juckett, butcher, was drivinga cow at West 
Granville, Vt., recently, aided by his son, it became 
enraged and ran with great fury at the boy, and 
would have impaled him against the fence had it 
not been for the rope attached, held_in the hands of 
the father. It then turned upon Mr. Juckett, who 
attempted to stop it by taking a turn around a tele- 
graph pole, but the slack was too long and he was 

nocked down three times in succession, receiving 
severe bruises, 

William Crouch ran to his assistance, when the 
enraged animal rushed at him, driving her horns 
through his clothing under his arms, and carrying 
him on her horns some thirty or forty feet or more, 
when she threw him on the ground, stripping his 
coat over his head. By this time a number of men 
and boys werg running to the assistance of those in 
peril, but she cleared the road of every thing in her 
way, escaping into a pasture near by. She fought 
her opponents with desperate fury until killed by a 
rifle-ball. 


— 
“NOT SO POOR.” 


Largo land-owners may not be always rich, as the 
following ludicrous story suggests: 


Some years ago, when horseback riding was more 
common than now, two travellers were journeying 
through the State of In passing overa stony, 
sterile region, with here and there a dwarfish shrub 
and sickly tuft of grass, they chanced to ride by alittle 
cabin. One of the men said to the other, “I pity the 








man that lives here; he must be awful poor.” The 


occupant of the cabin overheard the remark, and 


came ont, saying, “Gentlemen, I want you to know 
that [ am not so poor as you think; I don’t own this 


land.” 
ee Lae 8 


WHAT IS ROSEWOOD? 


It has puzzled many people to decide why the dark 
Wood so highly valued for furniture should be called 
Its color certainly does not look much 
like that of a rose,;so we must look for some other 
Upon asking, we are told that when the 


rosewood. 


Treason. 
tree is first cut the fresh wood possesses a very strong 
rose-like fragrance, hence the name, 
a-dozen or more kinds of rosewood trees, 


There are half- 
The vari- 
eties are fund in South America and in the East 


Indies and neighboring islands. Sometimes the | 
trees grow so large that planks four feet broad and 
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ten in length can be cut from one of them. These 
broad planks are principally used to make the tops 
of piano-fortes, When growing in the forest, the 
rosewood tree is remarkable for its beauty, but such 
is its value in manufactures as an ornamental wood 
that some of the forests where it once grew abun- 
dantly now have scarcely a single specimen. In 
Madras the government has prudently had great 
plantations of this tree set out in order to keep up 
the supply. 
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A DOGMATIC DEFINITION. 


“Sam,” said a negro to his ebony brother, “how 

am it dat dis yaf telegraf carries de news from dem 

wires?” 

, “Well, Cesar, now s’pose dar am a dog free miles 

ong.’’ 

“‘Nebber was such a big dog; don’ b’leib dat!” 
“You jess wait minute; 1’s only illustratin’, now. | 

Now, dis yar dog, you see. jess puts his front feet on | 

de Hoboken sho’, and he puts his hind feet on the | 

New York sho’.” ‘Now, s’pose you walk on dis 

yar dog's tail in New York?” 

“Yessir.” 

*‘He’ll bark, wont he?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Well, where will dat dog bark?” 

“In Hoboken, I cale'late.”’ 

“Dat am jestit. You walk on de dog’s tail in New 

York, an* he bark in Hoboken; an’ dat’s de way de 

telegraf works.” 

“Yesser; dasso—dasso! You’s right, true’s you | 


& 


= 
THE HUSBAND WHO DIDN’T SPEAK. 


“I once boarded for three months,’”’ said Mr. 
Smith, “in a family where during the whole time 
of my stay the husband did not once speak to the 
wife, although they met at the table every day.” 
“Mercy! what a monster he must have been!” 
“Not atall. He was avery amiable man.” 
“Impossible !”’ 

“And I think he was fully justified in this proceed- 


ing. 
“Justified, Mr. Smith! Howcan you say so! A 
man who would preserve silence for so long 2 peri- 
od must have a most implacable and revengeful dis- 
position.” 

“But, my dear, there is one little circumstance 
that I forgot to mention that may mitigate the se- 
= of your judgment. The man was dumb.” 

“om 
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IRISH BOGS, 


They have been celebrated for ages as simply im- 
mense basins of liquid mud of no value, and the land 
they occupy has always been considered as lost till 
within a few years, 

Out of the bog-mud there are manufactured splen- 
did candles, quite equal to wax. In fact, they are 
formed of a material held in solution in the mass of 
matter, which is a resin that is believed to be the 
product of trees or vegetabl» products of a vastly re- 
mote epoch in the world’s history. 

Rogwood is simply trunks of ancient trees that 
have been saturating in bogs for undefined periods 
till they are charged with various clements that not 
only give them a very hard texture, but an exered- 
ingly black color susceptible of a beautiful polish. 
Ornaments for ladies, hubs for wheels, and various 
articles for the toilet are formed from the ancient 
productions of primitive forests. 





a 
THE OLD FLAG, 


At a public school exhibition ina Michigan village, 
one of the visitors made a brief address to the pupils 
on the necessity of obeying their teachers, and grow- 
ing up loyal and useful citizens. To give emphasis 
to his remarks, he pointed to a large national flag 
spread on one side of the room, and inquired, “Boys, 
what is that flag for?” 

A little urchin, who understood the “situation” of 
the house better than the speaker, promptly an- 
swered, ‘To cover up the dirt, sir.’’ = 


The “old flag’ has covered up a good many sins, 
undoubtedly, in its day. 


A SAVAGE GETTING IS DINNER, 


The Piutes in Utah occupy their leisure moments 
in catching flying lizards with sticks curved like the 
handle of a cane, and eat them. When a Piute sees 
one he extends his stick, and by a dexterous twist 
of the wrist spins the lizard in the air, catching him 
in his hands as he comes down. The flesh of these 
lizards resembles the meat of a bull-frog. and they are 
said to be even more delicious. As fast as the In- 
dians catch them they string them around their 
waists and necks, and roast them one by one, as they 
become hungry. 

nnidennciliiimntisiiiin 


A PLACARD in a Brooklyn barber's-shop window 
announces, “Boots blacked inside.’ But must not 
that be very bad for the stockings? 


THe Queen of King Charles VIIT. of France was, 
in her time, the only Frenchwoman who possessed 
more than two chemises. Even in the fourteenth 
century a chemise was regarded as a valuable present. 


ANY ovr would suppose that sewing was the most 

aceful occupation in the world; and yet it is abso- 
utely horrifving to hear ladies talk about stillettos, 
bodkins, gorings, cuttings, whippings, lacings, cuff- 
ings and battings. Whata list of abominables! 


Wuew Mr. Lincoln was questioned in regard to 
some of the witticisms attributed to him, such as 
“Grant and the whiskey,” &c., he laughed and said, 
“The papers make me smarter than Iam. I have 
said none of these things, with one exception. I did 
say, when I had the small-pox, ‘Now let the oflice- 
seekers come, for at last I have something I can give 
to all of them.’” 


A HoRSE in Middlesex, Vt., a few days since, by 
some unaccountable movement got one of his hind 
feet so firmly embedded in his jaws that neither beast 
nor man could extricate it until the shoe was taken 
off, and the foot pulled through the horse's jaws, 
which were then extended to their utmost tension. 
The animal had a stiff-necked time of it fora spell, 
and is not likely to try again to pick his teeth with 
his hind foot. 





Rane is the genius, and blest as it is rare, which can 
create additional sources of amusement and instruction 
for the minds of children. The effort to teach Natural 
Tlistory by the new Game of Birds called Avilude is every 
way successful. Tis game is highly commended. Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 





| POREIGCN STAMPS. 
| eign stamps at wholesale and retail. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Circulars tise. Aguate want- 


292, Buston. 
_——EEE 


| styles, all colors, for 10 cts. 


No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


REMOVED TO 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


Send 3c stamp to A. Chellis, 
Lowell, Mass., fur his list. U.S. officials and all for- 





ed CH, Box 


25 per cent. commission A. E. 


\ ONEY made rapid’y with Stencil and Key Check 
I Uultlits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 38. M. Spencen, 117 Manover St., Boston. 
H H H HUNTER'S HELP TO HISTORY, 
. . e"~ Twenty games with cards on the 
liistory of the United States. Sent by mail for 75c. Ad- 
dress D. LECKLEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind. See adv. 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 20 varieties 
for three 3-ct. stamps. 75 varieties for 25 cts. 125 va- 
rieties furG) cts. Seud for price lists. Address C. F. Bus- 
WELL, Northfield, Vt. 50 


5 























ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 

best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples of 15 
Agent’s outfit, 20 cts. ULL- 

MAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 50—4t 


SOMETIIING TO MAKE 

HENS LAY wade ENTIRELY from Driep Fresh 
3 LLvOD, Meat and Bones. _ Fine, 

sweet and wholesome as meal. 100 Ib. bag, $225. No 
charge for bay ani delivered to cars FREE. ‘Lrial bag sent 
on receipt of FO cts. BOWKER & SPARROW, 29 - 2 


ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MACAZINE. 


sright, cheerful, earnest and progressive, the “Home” 
takes rank with the best periedicals of the day. It is the 
cheapest first-class Magazine in the country, and more 
thoroughly identified with the people in their social and 
domestic life than any other, 

Anew serial sto- 


WINDOW CURTAINS. Anew serial sto- 


THUR, will be commenced in the January number of the 
HoME MaGAZINE. 





GUID 
H " a = 
itd Ai y Aisin All rm ih ~| 
200 Pages, 500 Engravings and Colored 
Plate. 

Published QUARTERLY, at 25cEYTS A YEAR. First No. 
for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same price Ad- 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 50—2t 


HE EGYPTIAN ZAIRGETH.—(A Mystery.) 

Furnishes aphophetic answers to any wish expressed, 
Price 30 cents. i . 
The Magic Corks, a most amusing and mysterious 
mode of secret muitiplication. Can be successfully per- 
formed by any one. Price 50 cents. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an cndless 
source of ¢ntertainmcent, Vrice 30 cents. - 
One Puzzle to Puzzle One. ‘ihe most diverting, 
ingenious and difficult problem cf its kind ever yet de- 
signed. Price 30 cents. . J 

The Disappearing Byramids. An entirely new 
and wondrous deception. May be perfoamed hy any one 
without the possibility of discovery. I'rice $1 25. 
Either of the above will be se nt by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS CUMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 47 


OR BOOKS, Games, Puzzles, Tricks, Parlor Fire- 
works, Scientific Amusements, Colored Fire and Ma- 
terial for Tableaux and Private '} heatricals, Novelties and 
Home Amusements generally, sce Catalogue of HAPPY 
ILOURS COMPANY, Publishers, No. 1 Chambers Strect, 
New York. Mailed to any address FREE. —t 














BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS for 
ladies’ and children’s dresses 
are given by special arrangement every month. By means 
of these patterns, every woman may now be her own 


dressmaker. 

THE G REAT NMOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE of 
America gives more reading for 

the price, anda greater variety, suited to every member of 

the family, young and old, than any other magazine pub- 


lished. 
A whole book en Flower Culture, from 


FLORAL. an original manuscript, by a lady of re- 


finement and experience, will be given during 1874. 


“cc + TT} 1, TT 99 i 
BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” a magnifi- 
PEACE cent steel engraving, the English copy of 
which sells for $14, is sent free to every subscriber. 


$2 50 A YEAR is the price of “A 

TRATED LlomME MAGAZINE.” 
Organs, Sewing Machines, Bo 
as Premiums for subscribers. ng Agents wanted 
everywhere. For Agencies in New England, address D, 
L. MILLIKEN & CO., 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


15 2 sp 















GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 


RTHUR’S TLLUS- 
Pianos, Cabinct 
almost givenaway 









CENTS will procure a specimen copy of “ARTuUR's 
ILLUSTRATED IloME MAGAZINE.” Send for one. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 





5o—1t Philadelphia, Pa. No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
—_— Popularity. 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS| gg Send for Price Lists. 


EASILY OBTAINED 
By securing subscribers to the 


Tilustrated Christian Weekly, 


The Best, Cheapest, most Instructive and Entertaining 
Family Paper published. FULL oF PICTURES. 


ANY SMART BOY OR GIRL 
Can easily secure, by showing the paper, 
From Two to Fifty 
new subscribers, for which 
WE PAT 
either a large cash commission, or in selections from our 


Premitm List, embracing Books, Microscope, Kaleido- 
scope and Rogers’ Groups. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





HEADLIGHT ! 


A New Juvenile Singing Book. for every houschold 
throughout the land. It is astonishing how fast this work 
is being introduced into the scho l-room, It is capable of 
having an enormous sale, Complete course of Elementa- 
ry Study, Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios and Quartettes. 

Try it by sending 50 cents for sample copy. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Box 5193. - BOSTON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers. = 





42 
Male and Female, to sell Land- 
A GENTS, scape Chromos, Sell like hot cakes. 
wo gem chromos anid 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, Cie. 
$2 per hundred. Bright anil gay chromos (te frame 5x7) 
425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Serap-book pictures 1 cent each, 
J. JAY GOULD, 20 rem 

‘ 














List and Specimens copy of the paper sent free. 

ONLY $2 FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1875. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, PvuBuisners, 
50—3t No. 15) Nassau Street, New York. 

do you know that for $22 youcan buy 

B \ “ a complete Printing Office—capable 

9 of printivg Circul.rs, Business and 

Address Cards—a’ veritable p inting press, warranted to 

do as good work as 2 Loc or Gordon Press? Circular free. 

The Bock, Instruciions for Amateur Printers, sent to any 

address, ty mail, for 2) cents. Scrap-hooks, 75 cents. 

Address JOSEPIL WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston, 

46-1 or 53 Murray Street, New York. 


New goods every day. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


- LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Three exquisite GOOD NIGIIT. 2 given to ever: 
chromos GOOD MORNING. § = Subscriber o 


AND 
Gems of the Flower Garden. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
kets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pictures of socicty, or house- 
hold conveniences for the Ladies. , 

Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self 
improvement, manners, society, stories. 

Ladies will be interested in its designs for houschold work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. Ser 

Flower Lovers will be especially delighted with its directions 
about growing flowers and window gardening. ‘Tells them all about 
Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and larlor Decora~ 
tions. Try it. The prettiest ot Family Pictorial Pa ers. ’ 

Price $1 50 per year, including three cl $1 25 per year, includ- 
ing one chromo. 23 cents on trial three.months, 

Get upa Club. Premium List Free. Agents wanted. 4 

Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devote 
to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 20 

















, engravings and 300 pages. Trice $1 50. aE 
pest Every Woman her own Flower Gardener. by Daisy + ol 
‘awe -  bright,acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for 

bs dies. Price 50 cents. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted; your own initial. Superb Novelty. Hand- 
some present. Hishly perfumed, Attractive chromo on each box. Price per box 





cester, Mass, 49—2t 


rsupon 
york 


— wanted to canvass every town. Any News Stand or Book Store will supple the above Books or Pa 
order. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New 
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